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MEMOIRS OF THE ARCHDUKE CHARLES. 


UR partialities are often fatal to our underftand- 
ings. There are a great number of *people in 
the world who cannot fee the merits of an adverfary ; 
and there are few whofe rage is more virulent than that 
of the philofophical bigot. Anceftry, which was for- 
merly regarded almoft to idolat y, is degraded with 
fome enlightened chara€ters to an evil of the firft mag- 
nitude ; and they will allow it no poflible good in the 
various compofition of a ftate. It is not our purpofe to 
enter fully into the merits of this averfion ; the records 
of our country, amidft all their examples of degeneracy, 
afford many illuftrious proofs of what a due confidera- 
tion of anceftry has from time to time effected in an 
ambitious and well-formed mind; and the fuperior ta- 
lents of the Archduke, if we confider his age and cir- 
cumitances, will not fuffer by a comparifon with the 
deeds of the moft eminent of his houfe. 

Charles-Louis, fon of the late emperor Leopold, was 
born on the sth of September,1771. The mode which 
his father purfued in the tuition of his children, is fel- 
dom the charaéteriftic of a princely education. They 
were taught to pay a proper attention and becoming 
refpeét to all who approached them. Their eftablifh- 


ments were fuited to the expences of their father’s houfe, 
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and they were only diftinguifhed from the reft of his 
fubjeéts by their perfonal merit and drefs: the latter, 
indeed, was peculiar. All the fons wore a long old- 
fathioned blue coat, fcarlet breeches, black ftockings, 
and little round buckles. Prince Charles was inftruéted 
in the Greek and Roman claffics by the celebrated pro- 
feffor Bianco, a Venetian: and his proficiency in thofe 
ftudies gave the higheft proofs of his tafte and judg- 
ment. Atthe age of fourteen he was appointed colonel 
of the oldeft regiment of infantry under the Imperial 
crown; a regiment that reaped immortal laurels under 
the command of prince Charles of Lorrain. He was 
called ata very critical moment to the defence of his 
country : he was raifed, when appointed commander in 
chief, to fhe rank of firft general of cavalry ; and he 
has fince become field-marthal of the Empire. 

When invefted with this momentous truft—the con- 
fervation of the German territories, he did not hefitate 
to prove that he merited his diftinguifhed rank. One 
cannot fufficiently admire the bravery of this prince, 
the rapidity of his movements, and the ability of his 
manceuvres, who marched, in fifteen days, from the 
banks of the Upper Nahe, to thofe of the Upper Lahn, 
gained two battles, and drove the French from the walls 
of Wetzlaer tothofe of Duffeldorf. 

To give a juft idea of the charaéter of this prince, 
we mutt have recourfe to thofe ftatements which wou!d 
exceed the purpofe of this fketch. At the battle of 
Amberg, in Upper Germany, he was one of the firft 
who, at the head of the Auftrian cavalry, forced the 
French lines; and when informed by the furrounding ge- 
nerals of the danger to which he was expofed, he replied: 
“Is not my duty fuperior to my life?” It was this 
undauntednefs of mind, together with the firm difci- 
pline of his troops, which infured to him, through the 
campaigns of 1796, a feries of unparalleled fuccefs: a 


fingle trait willilluftrate this remark. During an affair 
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of the 24th of Odtober, the Archduke gave orders to 
the major of the light horfe of Modena, to attack a re- 
doubt fituated amongft fome vines. That officer charged 
the French, who defended it ; but the ground being ex- 
tremely difadvantageous for cavalry, he was repulfed 
and obliged to fall back. The Prince came up in the 
interim, and feeing what paffed, faid to the Major, 
“ Sir, you have mifunderftood me, I gave you orders to 
take the redoubt.”” The officer felt the full weight of 
thefe words, and returned to the charge with all the 
force given by defpair. He was killed, but the redoubt 
was taken. 

The defeat of Jourdan, and the fiege of Kehl, are 
among the firft of thofe military glories which encircle 
the brow of this prince. As he drove that general from 
the banks of the Lahn, he led the Saxon troops, which 
arrived late on the field of battle, in perfon to the 
charge, and difplayed, throughout the whole of his 
movements, a fkilfulnefs not inferior to his courage. 
The fiege of Kehl exhibited, in the conduét of the 
Archduke, a perfeét military fchool, where the moft 
experienced of his officers might have gained fome ad- 
vantage from his example. His retreats are conduéted 
with as much ability as his victories. 

When we reficét on the fituation of the Archduke 
at the commencement of this campaign, we fhall be ftill 
more eftablifhed in the opinion which he muft already 
have excited. Thirty thoufand of his troops were taken 
from him at the outtet of his career, for the {upport of 
Clairfayt in Italy This appears to have been haif- 
ruinous to the Prince, whofe misfortunes, whenever he 
was unfuccefsful, could be traced to the diminution 
which he had fuftained in the number of his army. 
Yet, under all his difafters and difadvantages, he de- 
fended the Necker for a confiderable time with 40,000 
men, againft Moreau with more than 50,000. Accord- 
ing to an eftimate that has been made ot the lives at 
which this campaign was effected, it appearsthat 30,000 
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uftrians, and not lefs than 40,000 French, were {wept 
from the race of man! 

Humanity, ever intent on the promotion of peace, 
and the improvement of human joys, has not ceafed to 
deprecate, in every period of time, the evils which re-~ 
fult from war. Without a view to defend hoftility and 
hatred, or even to extenuate their aggreffions, we may 
yet be permitted to remark, that while war fhall con- 
tinue as the refult of our paffions or our prejudices, the 
man who can difcipline his fellow-citizens in the art 
of defending their poffeflions, will demand their admi- 
ration and their love. Thar ftriét fubordination, with- 
out which no general will command, and no men be 
contented to obey, is only to be acquired under men of 
talents and information. Once acquired, it will fup- 
port the ends of every civil nfitution ; and when, at 
times, it is perverted from its courfe, it is perverted 
either by ignorance or negleét; it may be by both. 
The Archduke had undertaken a tafk which could 
never have been atchicved by any thing fhort of this 
falutary difciplne. If he has found in the advances of 
Buonaparte, a repulfe more formidable than he had 
before encountered, let us remember that his army was 
wafted, and that the Republicans from Italy were endued 
with that advantage which the Germans could claim 
no ionger. The French were a band of veterans, who 
had, befides, the advance in point of number; while 
the itrength of the German arm, which was daily en- 
feeoled by the {word, could boaft but little renovation 
from young and unexercifed troops. 
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THE REFLECTOR. 
[No. VIL] 


HICH is more difadvantageous to the interefts 

of morality—the conduét of him who denies to 
his children the leaft participation of pleafure, or that 
of another, who fhall leave them to the indulgence of 
their paffions ? 








Whoever would amend the fituation of man, muft 
begin with the reformation of his conduét. Ali reafon- 
ings on abftraét principles, without reference to the 
paffions and the pean of our nature, will go little 
towards our real improvement. Yet there is atime 
when the paffions fubmit to direétion, and when, in a 
certain degree, we may be moulded to the form of our 
dire€tor. Every one will recur to youth, as the feafon 
of which we fpeak: and this they will do, both from 
paft expericace, and from immediate obfervation. We 
are all impreffled with the importance of education ; 
we are aware of what an imftructor can do with un- 
formed and inexperienced minds; and we have to re- 
gret, often beyond the power of remedy, the evils 
which we have incurred through the negle& of our 
early years. 

While alive to thefe important recolleétions, let us 
glance at thofe things, which are fo conneéted with 
our infant ftate, as to paramount inftruétion itfelf. 

In moft of thofe enquiries which have been made 
on the treatment of childhood, the charaéter of the pa- 
rent bas been overlooked or negleéted; as though the 
conduét of thofe with whom we are fo intimately con- 
cerned, had little influence on our own. There is not 
any thing more erroneous than this: and confequences 
the moft fatal and irretrievable may be expeéted from 
thofe who purfue it. It may be difficult to deftroy, in 
13 a dif- 
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a difpofition uncommonly good, every feature of beauty; 

it may be impoffible to erafe by a long ufage of parfi- 

mony and depreffion, every {park of integrity from a 

generous child ; but the firft fources of its virtue are 

ftagnated, and the very nerve of its emulation is withered 

by this untimely feverity. Parents dhould be the friends, 
and they will feldem have occafion to become the go- 

vernors of their off: ispring I know not a more melan- 
choly fight, nor an objeét that fhould give greater caufe 
of alarm to the fociety in which he is hereafter to aét, 
than the fon who dreads his father. Fear is the parent 
of bafenefs and depravity, beyond thought or calcula- 
tion. What have we not to apprehend from a mind 
that is tutored in fervility ? A fkulking and difingenu- 
ous countenance, and a muttering tongue, are the leaft 
of thofe things which disfigure the boyifh days of fuch 
a being. If he be ill, he conceals his complaint ; if 
wronged, he meditates a revenge at once fullen and 
vicious. He evades, becaufe he fears to {peak openly ; 
and he hes, becaufe the difcovery of his errors might 
fubjcé&t him to the punithment of a barbarian. He 
jofes all confidence im others, and he feruples not to 
deceive thofe who truft him. Let us follow him from 
fchool, where his acquirements have been rather fpe- 
cious than juft 5 ; and where his cunning, mifiaken for 
wifdom, has blinded the vigilance of his tutor. 

Atan age when moft men are full of follies and ec- 
centricities, he is left to fteer his courfe. The common 
peffion for fomething of pleafure, which has been 
filenced, not fubdued in him, burits forth with irre- 
fiftible force. Though no longer under the eye of his 
commander, his main purpofes ¢ are limited by the fame 
hand that has oppreffed and degraded his youth. But, 
with fuch means as he knows, he ventures into error 
and calamity, and his health, perhaps his charaéter, is 
loft. Nota friend to whom he can reveal his exigen- 
cies; he who fhould eye every thing with ae 
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looks back on the paft with horror, and to the future 
with defpair ! 

Suppofing, for the elucidation of our fubjeét, that 
this picture is exaggerated, we will now improve the 
{cene. 

Inftead of that unhappinefs which has juft been de- 
fcribed, give to the fame chara€ter an inheritance ; let 
him fhare his bequeathed patrimony, at large to a&t of 
himfelf. His route may be eafily drawn. He plunges 
at once into diffipation and excefs. Has he been ‘edu- 
cated in religious tenets—thofe tenets, which were at 
beft a matter of indifference, are now the objeéts of 
his difguft. Unreftrained by any confiderations of 
truth, or, rather, holding in derifion the leaft idea of 
juftice, can we hefitate to forebode the determination of 
his ways? Itis a pitiful confolation to aver, that when 
want ftares him in the face, he will remember the pre- 

epts from which he has wandered, and affume a better 

courfe. When his fortune is no more; his health 
wafted, and his happinefs fled, he, perchance, may 
reform through neceffity ; but it will be through ne- 
ceffity only. 

Many men who are in a high degree culpable in a 
negleé& of the morals of their children, have, neverthe- 
Jefs, a grateful and often a well-bent offspring. If 
they attend not to the culture of their race, they are 
indifferent more than negligent, and they only leave 
to others the labour attached to themfelves. Some- 
times, it is true, they thwart, by their wretched de- 
pravities, the inftruétions which are communicated by 
teachers. But this is rarely the faét. So far from 
having fuch effeét, their bad conduét, whenever their 
children can comprehend it, is a warning to thofe very 
children : and ftrangers, commiferating the danger of 
youth, when placed in fucha trying fituation, are anx. 
lous, by every means in their power, to refcue the 
viétim from deftruétion. A boy fo circumftanced may 
be prodigal in his heedlefs days, but it is oftener that 
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he reforms; and, having ever that opennefs of mind 
which difdains concealment, and that firmnefs which is 
the fruit of independence, his reform is not that of the 
hypocrite. Taught by the fufferings he has felt, he is 
Tileets to abide in peace, and to praétife virtue with 
fincerity. His follies do not amount to crimes, and he 
knows not the reproaches of vice. When he looks back, ; 
he is unconfcious of meannefs: and though he may bluth 
for the {cenes he has paft, yet the purity of his inten- | 
tions for the future, will endue his fpirit with refolu- 

tion, and his deportment will be that of a man. 

Far be it from us to plead in extenuation of the \ 
vicious: but this is a comparative queftion, and we afk 
—Which is the moft vicious ? Take the queftion in all 
its relations of parent and child ; eftimate its caufes and 
effects, and determine the momentous enquiry. 

There are many fituations of eminence and utility, 
which fall but to the lot of few; and there are certain 
relationthips, of the laft importance to fociety, which ; 
are incident to moft men. We may never be called to 
fill a place in the church, at the bar, or in the fenate, 
but there are few of us who may not act either as pa- 
rents or guardians of youth; and, though we attain not 
to thofe fituations, there is not one of us whofe conduét 
does not afteét the welfare of the rifing generation. 
Every ftate that has had a proper fenfe of its youth, has 
been extremely anxious on their behalf. The femina- 
ries of this country are neither few nor reftriéted, and 
the public contributions of Englifhmen have evinced 
their folicitude on this head. Where then isthe wretch 
whofe private tyranny, or whofe private licentioufnefs, 
would oppofe the general welfare ? Does he breathe on 
Britith ground ? Does he enjoy the common properties 
of life > We would fpeak to this miferable being, and 
we would tell him the confequences of his conduct. Is 
he efteemed as a patriot—does he call himfelf the friend 
of our conftitution and of mankind? Let him know, 
that a patriot is a fon, a brother, a friend, a hufband, and 
& parent, 
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a parent, if entitled to thofe endearing names, and that, 
let his ftation be what it may, he muft promote the vir- 
tue, and thereby the profperity of his age. A ftrange 


‘tale has been heard in our day. We have been told, 


that public is the parent of private virtue. Our ancef- 
tors were old-fathtoned pecple, and thought very ditfe- 
rently. It was their belief, that a nation was haftening 
to decay whenever its private virtue declined. They 
thought the’ governing a colleétion of the governed ; 
and that, if individuals were corrupt, their convocations 
were not likely to be pure. “ 


nee ES pas nee 


GOSSIPIANA. 


[No. VIII] 
DR. JAMES FORDYCE 


AS born at Aberdeen, of very refpe€table pa- 

rents, who had the fingular fortune of tranf- 
mitting fuperior talents to almoit every individual of a 
numerous family. 

Having acquired the foundation of claffical know- 
ledge at the grammar tchool of Aberdeen, and com- 
pleted a regular courfe of ftudy, both in philofopiay and 
divinity, at the Marifchal College in the fame place, he 
was licenfed when very young, according to the forms 
of the church of Scotland, to be a preacher of the Gof- 
pel, and was fettled foon after as one of the minitters of 
Brechin, in the county of Angus. After remaining 
there fome years, he received a prefentation to the pa- 
rifh of Alloa, near Stirling, the inhabitants of which 
were prepoff ffed in favour of another minifter, whom 
they knew, and prejudiced againft the doéter, whom 
they did not know. He entered upon this charge, 
therefore, under a confiderable degree of popular odium. 
But this odium he foon overcame, not more by the able 
and 
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and impreffive manner in which he conduéted the pub- 
lic fervices of the Sabbath, than by the amgable and con- 
defcending fpirit with which he performed the more 
private duties of vifiting, and catechifing in the diffe- 
rent diftriéts of his parifh,—duties, which, as they ufed 
to be performed by the Scotch clergy, contributed much 
more than preaching to the religious inftruétion of the 
lower claffes of the people, and eftablifhed that kind of 
connexion between them and their minifters, which en- 
abled the latter, on various occafions, to make deep and 
latting impreffions upon the minds of the former, and 
to render them in confequence more fober, more induf- 
trious, and more pious, than the fame claffes of the 
community are in any other part of the ifland. No one 
knew better how to avail himfelf of the advantage of 
this mode of inftruétion than Dr. Fordyce. By his 
attention and affiduity in this, and the other duties of 
his miniftry, he gained fo much upon the efteem and 
affeétion of his parifhioners, that prejudice gave place 
to admiration. Their attachment foon became un- 
bounded, and when he left them afterwards to fettle 
in London, his removal occafioned univerfal regret. 
This attachment was mutual; and it was owing, only, 
as I have heard the doétor fay, to the preffing folicita- 
tion of near relations, and the natural defire of living 
among them, with the hope that his ufefulnefs, upon 
the whole, might be rather increafed than diminifhed, 
that he left a parifh where he was refpeéted and be- 
loved, and where that love and refpeé enabled him to 
fulfil, with fo much pleafure and advantage, the im- 

portant encs of the Chrittian miniftry. ; 
It was during his refiaence at Alloa, that he firft dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf as an author of the fucceffive publi- 
cations of three fermons. One upon the Eluquence of 
the Pulpit, was annexed to the “ Art of Preaching,” 
by his brother David. Another upon the Methods 
of Promoting Edification by Public Inftitutions, was 
preached at the ordination of the Rev. Mr. a 
te 
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St. Ninians, a ne:ghbouring parifh, in the year 1754, 
and publithed, with the charge and notes, in 1755. The 
third, upon the Delufive and Perfecuting Spirit of Po- 
pery, was preached the fame year before the fynod of 
Perth and Stirling, and fhortiy after its publication 
came toa fecond edition. Thefe fermons were all good 
in their kind, and all defervedly attraéted notice. But 
that which moft ftrongly arrefted the attention, both of 
the audience before which it was delivered, and of the 
public, to which it was given from the prefs in 1760, 
was his fermon on the Folly, Infamy, and Mifery of 
unlawful Pleafure, preached before the general affembly 
of the church ‘of Scotland. The piéture which was 
exhibited in this fermon, of the wretched effe&is of un- 
lawful pleafure, was evidently drawn by the hand of a 
mafter. The {pirit and elegance of the compofition ; 
the folemnity, animation, and feeling with which it 
was delivered, produced, as I have heard, a very ftrik- 
ing impreflion upon a numerous congregation both of 
minifters and laymen of the firft refpeétability, and 
raifed the preacher to an unrivalled pre-eminence 
among his brethren in Scotland, as a pulpit orator. 

It was about this time, perhaps on occafion of this 
fermon, that the author received the degree of doétor of 
divinity from the univerfity of Glafgow ; and if there is 
yet any thing honourable in academical titles, profti- 
tuted as they have been by an undiftinguifhing diltri- 
bution, the honour could have been conferred on no 
man, in the church to which he then beionged, with 
greater propriety than on James Fordyce. 

In 1760 he was unanimoufly invited, by the fociety of 
Proteftant Diffenters worihipping in Monkwell-ftreet, 
to be co-paftor with, and eventually fucceffor to Dr. Law- 
rence, then aged and infirm; upon whofe death, which 
happened foon after, he became fole paftor, and conti- 
nued to difcharge the duties of that office till Chriftmas 
1782, when his health, which had been long declining, 
fendered it neceffary in his own opinion, and that of 
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medical men, to difcontinue his public fervices. He had 
not preached long at Monkwell ftreet, when his pulpit 
talents attracted general attention, and procured him 
general admiration. The number of the fociety was 
rapidly increafed, and he preached for feveral years, 
with the powers of eloquence, and the fervour of piety, 
to an audience always crowded, often overflowing. 

It would be unneceffary to enumerate, and in me 
prefumptuous to critictle the writings of this excellent 
and much lamented paftor. They have been exten- 
fively read, generally approved, and fome of them 
tranilated into feveral European languages. In point 
of elegance and tafte, they are excelled by few; in point 
of moral tendency, by none; and when I have faid 
this, | need add nothing more, but that I wifh a com- 
plete edition of his works were printed, and that every 
perion, efpecially every young perfon, were acquainted 
with them. With refpeét to his theological fentiments, 
they were in no extreme ;—liberal, as I account them ; 
but perhaps not fuch as would be deemed worthy of that 
charaéter by fome in our day, who are outrageous for 
liberality. 

His mind, however, held on in that progrefs which 
an inquifitive mind generally does. His liberality in- 
created with his age; yet without any of thofe very ra- 
pid tranfitions in fentiment, which are the indications 
of rath decifion, rather than of fober inquiry ;—of a 
light imagination, rather than a folid judgment. 

After refigning the pattoral care of this fociety in 
1782, he {pent the greater part of his remaining years 
at a retirement in Hampihire, in the neighbourhood of 
Lord Bute, with whom he lived in great intimacy, and 
ro whofe valuabie library he had free accefs. Soon after 
the death of his brother, Dr. William, he removed to 
Bath, where, after fuffering much from an afthmatic 
complaint, to which he had been fubjeét many years, 
and enduring that, and other pains and —* 
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cident to age, with a truly Chriftian fpirit, he ended 
his days October 1, 1796, in his 76th year, with the 
peace of God in his heart, and the triumphant hope 
of Chriftianity, to illuminate his future profpeéts and 
difpel the terrors of impending diffolution. 


GEORGE KEATE, ESQ. 


“Tus amiable man and agreeable writer was of a 
good family, which has for a \ ong feries of years been 
pofteffe d of confiderable property. By one of his works 
it agree that he was dotcontad from Sir George Hun- 
gerford, his great grandfather, by Lady Frances Ducie, 
only daughter of “Frat incis Lord Seymour, Baron of 
Trowbridge *. He was born, as may be c onjetured, 
about the year 1729 or 1730, and received his educa- 
tion at Kingtton ichoo!l, under the Rev. Mr. Woodefon. 
From taence he went to Gencva, where he refided 
fome years; and 


l, during his ftay there, became ac- 
quainted with 


Voltaire, with whom he continued to 
correftpond many years after he returned to England. 
After finithing the tour of Europe, he fettled as a ftu- 

dent in the Inner Temple, was called to the bar, and 
fometimes attended Wetimintier-hall; though he did 
not meet with ee ee to induce his 
perfeverance in his profeflion ; nor indeed does it feem 
probable that he had fufficient application for it, His 
firft performance was “ Ancient and Modern Rome,” 

a poem, written at Rome in the year 1755, printed in 
the ycar 1760, and received with c mfiderable applaufe. 
The next year he publithed “ A Short Account of the 
Ancient Hittory, prefent Government, and laws of the 
Republic of Geneva,” 8vo. This work was compiled 
during the author’s refidence at Geneva; is a very ules 
ful one; and is dedicated to Monfieur de Voltaire ; to 
whom he fays, “ When I refleét that it was in this re- 


* See Short Account of Netley Abbey.’ 
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public, whofe government I have attempted to defcribe, 
that I was firft introduced to your acquaintance ; when 
memory renews the hours of focial mirth and refined 
entertainment which your hofpitality and converfation 
afforded me; I cannot but rejoice in this occafion of 
exprefling my gratitude: proud that as your friendthip 
diftinguifhed the author of thefe pages in a foreign 
country, your name may at home adorn his labour,’” It 
was at one time the intention of Voltaire to tranflate 
this account into French, though he afterwards relin- 
guifhed the defign. 

The next year, 1762, he produced an “ Epiftle from 
Lady Jane Gray to Lord Guildford Dudley :”’ and in 
1763, “ The Alps,” a poem; the fubjeét of which’ 
comprehends all that chain of mountains, known under 
the general name of the Alps, extending from Italy to 
Germany, and from France to Cyrol, by whatever de- 
nomination they are particularly diftinguifhed. Of all 
the poetical works of Mr. Keate, this is entitled to the 
higheft praife for truth of defcription, elegance of verii- 
fication, and vigour of imagination. 

Continuing toemploy the prefs, he in 1764 publifhed 
“ Netley Abbey,”’ which he afterwards, in 1769, en- 
Jarged and re-printed, and, in 1765, produced “ The 
Temple Student, an Epiftle toa Friend;”’ humoroufly 
rallying his own want of application in the ftudy of the 
Jaw, his preference to the de/les letéres, and his confe- 
quent want of fuccefs in the purfuit of it. The death 
of Mrs. Cibber, in 1766, whofe merits as an a¢trefs he 
entertained the higheft opinion of, gave occafion toa 
poem to her memory, which celebrates her excellent 
performances on the ftage, and laments the lofs the thea- 
tre would fuftain by her death. 

In February 1769, he married Mifs Hudfon; and 
about the fame time publifhed “ Ferney ; an Epiftle to 
Monfieur de Voltaire.” In this poem, after praifing 
with energy the various beauties of his friend’s — 
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works, he introduced the = following panegyric on 
Shakefpeare : 
“© Yes! jealous wits may {till for empire ftrive, 
Still keep the flames of critic rage alive: 
Our Shakefpeare yet thall all his rights maintain, 
And crown the triumphs of Eliza’s reign, 
Above controul, above each clatlic rule, 
His tut’refs nature, and the world his fchool, 
On foaring pinions borne, to him was giv’n 
rh’ aérial range of fancy’s brighteft heav’n; 
To bid wrapt thought o’er nobleft heights afpire, 
And wake each paflion with a mufe of fire. 
Revere his genius. To the dead be juft, 
And fpare the laurels that o’erfhade the duft. 
Low fleeps the bard, ia cold sbfiruétion laid, 
Nor afks the chaplet from a rival’s head. 
O’er the drear vault, ambition’s utmoft bound, 
Unheard fhall fame her airy trumpet found ! 
Unheard alike; nor grief nor tranfport sith 
The blaft of cenfure, or the note of praife ! 
As Raphael’s own creation grac’d his hearfe, 
And fham’d the pomp of oftentatious verfe, 
Shall Shakefpeare’s honours by himfelf be paid, 
And nature perifh ere his pictures fade.” 

it is imagined, that in confequence of this eulogium, 
Mr. Keate, in June this year, was complimented by 
the mavor and burgeffes of Stratford with a ftandith, 
mounted with filver, made out of the famous Mulberry 
tree planted by Shakefpeare. In 1773, he publithed 
“ The monument in Arcadia.”’ a dramatic poem, built 
on the picture of Poufiin, mentioned by Abbé du Bos, 
in his * Critical Refleétions on Poctry and Paint- 
ing.” 

In 1779, Mr. Keate produced one of his moft fuc- 
cefsful works, entitled, “* Sketches from Nature; taken 
and coloured in a Journcy to Margate;’’ 2 vols. fm. $vo. 
This performance, allowing it to be, as it really is, an 
imitation of Sterne’s * Sentimental Journey ;”’ yet con- 
tains fo many pleafing delineations of life, fo many 
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ftrokes of humour, and fo much clegance of compofi- 
tion, that few will hefitate to give it the preference to 
any other of Sterne’s imitators. 

In 1731, he collected his poetical works in 2 vols. 
12mo, and added feveral new pieces not bet fore printed. 
The principal of thefe was “ The Helvetiad,”’ a frag 
ment, written at Geneva in the pe 1756. In the 
preface to this performance, he gives the following ac- 
count of it: ** During along ftay I many years fince 
made at Geneva, | vifited moft of the principal places 
in Switzeriand. is many fublime fcenes with which 
nature hath cariched rhis romantic coun ry 5 the tran- 
quillity and content with which every idiv idual enjoys 
his property ; and, above al!, that independence of mind 
which ts ever the refult of liberty, animated me with 
fuch veneration for the firft authors of that freedom, 
whofe figures are recorded to potteriry either by fculp- 
ture or painting m the public parts of the towns through 
thofe little ftates, that my enthufiaim betrayed me into 
a defign of writing a poem on this fingular revolution ; 
the argument of which i had divided into ten cantos, 
beginning the wor with the oppreflions of the Houte 
of Auttria, and clofing it with the battle of Mongarten; 
by which thefe inju red people finally renounced its 
ufurpation, and formed among themfelves thofe various 
confederacies that ended in the great union and alliance 
of the prefent ¢4irteen cantons. When I had fettled 
the whoie plan o, duis work, I occafionally, as I found 
a difpofition im myfelf, rook up any part of the pocm 
Which atthe moment mait invited my thoughts: and 
enjoying at this time fuch an mtercourfe with Monfieur 
de Voltaire as affurded me a conftaut accefs to him, I 

acquainted him with my intention ; fhewing him the 
argument I had drawn out for the conduét o' the whole 
He kept it a few days ; and, in returning it, 
told me that he thoughtthe great obje&& af the piece, 
the epi ifodes conneéted with the hifto TY, together with 
the fcenery of the country, prefented fubjeét matter 
whercon 
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whereon to form a fine poem ; but the time (added he) 
which fuch an undertaking will require, 1 would rather 
counfel you to employ on fubjeéts that might more en- 
gage the public attention; for fhould you devote your- 
felf to the completion of your prefent defign, the SwifS 
would be much obliged to you, without being able to 


} read you, and the reft of the world care little about the 

| matter.’ Feeling the force and juftneis of the remark, 

j Mr. Keate laid afide his plan, and probably never re- 
f fumed it. In the fame year, 1781, he publithed “ An 
. Epiftle to Angelica Kauffman.” 
: ( A few years after he became engaged in a long and 
5 vexatious lawfuit, in confequence of the negleét (to fay 
i 3 the leaft of it) of an architect who profeffed himfelf to 
—— be his friend : the particulars of which it is of no im- 
'y portance to detail. At the conclufion of the bufinefs he 
" fhewed that his good humour had not forfaken him: 
h § andin 1787 he gave to the public the principal circum- 
rt) Jj {tances of his cafe in a performance, entitled, “ The 
; 3 Diftreffed Poet, a ferio-comic Poem, in three Cantos,’’ 
we 4% ato. with fome pleafantry, and without any acrimony. 
{e In the next year, 1788, the laft of his produétions 
15 appeared ; and the compofition was very honourable to 
ts his talents and his liberality. In 1782, the Antelope 
us packet was fhipwrecked on the Pelew Iflands, where 
ce the commander, Captain Wilfon and his crew lived fome 
ed time before they could get off. The circumftances at- 
nd tending this extraordinary deliverance having been com~- 
m municated to Mr. Keate, he offered to draw up the 
nd sf narrative of them for the advantage of his friend Cap- 
ur tain Wilfon. This he executed in * An Account of 
§ the Pelew Iflands, fituated in the Weftern Part of the 
he Pacific Ocean : compofed from tlie Journals and Com- 
ole munications of Captain Henry Wilion and fome of his 
ity officers, who in Auguft 1783 were there thipwrecked, 
ce, in the Antelope, 2 Packet belonging to the honourable 
ith Faft India Company,” qto.; a work written with great 
ter elegance, compiled with much care, and which, if em- 
con ‘ 3 belitfhed 
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bellithed (as it has been infinuated) with faéts better 
calculated to have found a place in a novel than a ge- 
nuine narrative, muft be afcribed tothe mis- information 
of thofe who were aétors in the feene, and muft fir 
have deceived before they obtained credit. We mene 
tion this report as it has come to us, without any attempt 
either to eftablith or refute it. We fhall only add, that 
if the charge is well-founded, Mr. Keate (who under- 
took the tafk on the moft difinterefted principle, and 
derived no advantage whatever fromthe work) was toa 
fturdy a moralift to have had any hand in the impo- 
fition. 

Befides the pieces already mentioned, Mr. Keate was 
the author of many prologues and epilogucs, fpoken at 
Mr. Newcomb’s ichool at Hackney ; and fome com- 
plimentary verfes by him are to ve found in the Euro- 
pean Magazine: thefe, however, are not of fufficient 
importance to be enumerated. He had alfo adapted 
his friend Voltaire’s *¢ Semiramis’’ to the ftage; but 
this was fuperfeded, in 1777, at Drury Lane, bya 
worthiefls tranflation of as worth!cfs an author, one 
Captain Ayfcough; but neither this, nor the author, are 
deferving of any further notice. 

We thall conciude by obferving, that Mr. Keate’s 
life pated without any viciffitudes of fortune : he in- 
herited an ampie eftate, which he did not attempt to 
increafe otherwife than by thofe attentions which pru- 
dence diétated in the management of it. He was hof- 
pitabie and bencficent, and poffeffed the good will of 
mankind in a very eminent degree. For the laft year 
or two, his heaith vifibly deciined ; but on the day he 
died, he appeared to be fomewhat mended. His death 
was fudden, on the 27th of June 1797. He lefr one 
daughter, married in 1796 to John Henderfon, efq. of 
the Adelphi. At the time of bis death, Mr. Keate 
was a bencher of the Temple, and a very old member 
of the Royal and Antiquary Societies, of both of which 
he had been frequently elected one of the council.” 

ROUSSEAU. 
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ROUSSEAU. 


Tris eloquent writer was very mu ch chagrined 
when he was nor permitted by Voltaire’s friends, to 
add his Louis-d’or to thofe that had been colleéted for 
raifing a fatue to tim whilft living, at the Comedie 
Francaife, at Paris. When his friends reprefented to 
him as a philofopher their furprife at this, he replied, 
“ Mais Meffieurs, ye meurs de glorie.’ This patton 
for vlory and diftinétion feems to have been the le: ading 
principle of his ¢ ndué&t. His nese ry career began in 
paradox ; he took the wrong fid of a quef tion long 
fince fetrled, ads flactcred by the fuccefs of his efforts, 

he proceeded to his too famous ¢ Contrat Social,’ the 
political cre i of a ncighbouiing nation, who with, like 
gene to propagate it with arms in their hands 
throughou it Europe. Yet, as if confcious that what wa 
n verely a difplay of pernicious ingenuity in him shi 
be taken as a ferious truth by otuers, he fays, in another 
at aces In the mifery attendant upon human aifairs, 

t thing is valuable enough to be purchafed at the 
peel of the blood of our brethren? Li iberty itfelf 
cofts too dear at that price. Ir is vain,” continues he, 
“tq attempt to coat ound liberty and independence : 
hey are things fo different in themfelves, that it is ime 
poflible to unite them. When every one aéts as he 
pleafes, he muft often do what is unpleafant to others ; 
and who can call that ficuation a ftate of freedom. Lie 
berty confifts lefs in having our own way, than in not 
being fubje& to the will of others. It confifts, likewife; 
in beiny weable to fubmit the will of another perfon to 
that of one’s own. Whoever has continually his own 
way cannot be free ; and, in reality, to command is to 
obey.”’ 

He fays, in his “ Lettres ecrites de la Montagne: — 
* After having, during the whole courfe of 1 my life, 
been the panegyrift of a Republican form of govern- 
ment 5 
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ment; muft I, towards the end of it, be obliged tocon- 
fefs, that of all the governments that exift, Monarchy is 
that in which there is the greateft regard paid to the 
true liberty of man.”’ 

Had Rouffeau, who was rather capricious than ma- 
lignant ; rather a man of no fixed principles than of bad 
principles, lived to have feen the pernicious effe&s of 
his parodoxes upon the happinefs of mankind in our 
time, he would have been the firft to have execrated his 
own feduétive talents, and to have broken that magical 
wand, which, though like that of Profpero, it could 
“* fet the waters in a wild roar,’’ yet did not, like his, 
poffefs its more falutary power of allaying them. 


LOUIS THE SIXTEENTH. 


The fituation of this excellent prince is thus empha- 
tically defcribed by that great politician, Frederic, the 
laft king of Pruffia, in one of his letters to Voltaire : 

Sune 18, 1776. 

‘¢T have lately learned that the king of France has 
difplaced fome of his minifers. 1 am not aftonifhed at 
it. I look upon Louis the Sixteenth as a young lamb in 
the midit of wolves. He will be in great luck if he gets 
out of their claws. A perfon who fhould chance to have 
been in the habits of government, would be at prefent 
much puzzled in France ;—watched and furrounded 
with artifices of every kind, he would be forced to be 
guilty of miftakes. How much more likely then is it, 
that a young prince, without experience, fhould be 
hurried along by the torrent of intrigue and cabal. 

“ Thofe perfons who have talked of the French go- 
vernment to you, have doubtlefs, my dear Voitaire, 
exaggerated many things. I have had an opportunity 
of getting at the true ftate of the revenues and of the 
debts of that kingdom. Its debts are enormous, its re- 
fources exhaufted, and its taxes multiplied bevond 
bounds. The only method to diminifh in aa 
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load of thefe debts, would be to put its expences within 
certain limits, and to retrench every fuperfuiry. But, 
alas! this I fear will never be donc; for, inftead of 
faying, I have fuch an income, and I can afford to 
fpend fo much of it, we are but too apt to fay, I muft 
have fo much money, find out expedients to procure it 
for me. 

“ Thofe rogues of monks fhould be made to bleed 
pretty freely. This, however, would not be fufficient 
(though it would undoubtedly afford fome refources) 
to pay off the debts in a {hort time, and to procure for 
the people of France al] that afliftance for whic they 
have at prefent fo great an occafion, This diftretsful 
fituation took its rife in the preceding reigns, which 
contraéted debts, for the payment of which they had 
made uo provifion, 

* Itis this derangement of its finances which fo ma- 
terially influencesevery part of its government. It has 
put a ftop to the wife projects of M. de St. Germain, 
It has prevented its adminiftration from having that af- 
cendaucy in the affairs of Europe, which Franae has 
been ever ufed to take fince the reign of Her nry the 
Fourt h. With refpeé t to your parliaments, as a think- 
in gman, I have conftantly condemned the revocation 

f that of Paris, as contrary to every principle of logic 
pod of good ents.” 

Is it then any wonder, that when M. de Maltherbes 
came to requeft his difmiilion from slenidihiabinins the 
king exclaimed, ** I can, indeed, grant you your difs 
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guillon. J with I were able to procure my ow !’’ 
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MORAL REFLECTIONS ; 


SUGGESTED BY A 


VIEW OF LONDON FROM OFF THE MONUMENT. 
BY JOHN EVANS, A. M. 


“ On Lonpbon’s column pointing at the fkies.”——-Pope. 


E OW wonderful are the works of nature! how 
= exquifite the produ€tions of art! From this ele- 
vated ftation, both zature and art prefs on my imagina- 
tion with an accumulated grandeur. Sufpetided aloft 
between heaven and earth, the mind is filled with the 
moft awful fenfations.—-Above me, the firmament is 
ftretched to an aftonifhing extent; circumfcribed on all 
fides by the boundaries of an ample horizon.—Below 
me, I behold the habitations of men huddled together int 
one vaft undiftinguifhed heap, with here and there the 
folemn temple lifting its turrets to the fey. The mul- 
titude of ftately veffels alfo, with their lofty mafts. and 
complicated cordage, richly fraught from foreign lands, 
ftrike my eye— 


“ Where wanders the hoary Thames along 
His filver-winding way.” 
GRAY. 

This is the METROPOLIS of the BRITISH EMs 
PIRE, containing within her capacious bofom near a 
million of inhabitants. 

And fhall this extenfive view yield no ufeful in- 
ftruétion ? Can no moral leffons be gathered from this 
majettic {peétacle ? 

1. Contemplating this horizon with its extraordinary 
appendages, 1 am ftruck with the grandeur of the Dis 
vine Being. 

Thefe are thy works Almighty Father! It is gene- 
rally agreed that extent, power, or force, enters into the 
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nature and forms a conftituent part of the fublime *. 
How fublime then is that portion of the earth | now 
behold, including within its circumference the metro- 
polis and its numerous inhabitants! But how much 
more fublime muft be that GREAT BEING who crea- 
ted and fuftains univerfal nature! Flagrant would be 
the injuftice, did we eltimate the perteétions of the 
Deity only from a part of his works; efpecially fuch'a 
diminutive part as can be at once taken in by human 
Vifion. From the tpecimen now prefented me, J extend 
my thoughts to the extremity of the ifland—to the far- 
theft corners of Europe—to the remoteft regions of the 
globe. Nor do the works of God here termmate. To 
other worlds I litt my aftonithed eye. Their diftances, 
dimenfions, and revolutions, almoft over-power the 
weaknefs and fcantinels of the human intelleét. Syf- 
tems upon fyftems crowd the immenfity of tpace. How 
Yr 


can I retrain from admiring 





6 all this goodly apparatus 


That rides round the glowing axle-tree of heaven ?’’ 


Immeafurable is the power, unfathomable the wifdom 
and unbounded the goodnefs which the Supreme Being 
hath difplayed in thefe his works. Reverence and gra- 
titude are due to him who heath thus diffufed over fo 
wide a furface, the felicity of his intelligent and depen- 
dent creatures, 

2. Let me next contemplate the energy of the Divine 
Being, exerted in the prefervation of the metropolis, 
and of the fucceflive generations of its inhabitants. 

What changes hath this city undergone fince its 
foundation was laid by the ancient Britons. Moft pro- 
bably not a fingle ftone in any one of the buildings ce- 
mains, which was placed there by the original architeét. 
The dreadful fires which have at different times broken 


* See Burke on the Beautifyl and Sublime.--Alfo Dr. 
B/gir’s Leétures on Rhetoric. 
forth, 
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forth, thew, in a meafure, the truth of the preceding 
obfervations. But it is not to the external variation of 
the buildings I would dire€&t my attention. The inha- 
bitants of the metropolis are in a perpetual fluctuation, 
Man is born to die. The tomb is ever infatiable for its 
prey. Can 1 then contemplate yonder vatt affemblage 
of human beings, without being impreffed by a confide. 
ration of their tranfitorinefs? So great is their prefent 
number, that it nearly equals the inhabitants of the 
whole ifland, at the period of its invafion by Julius 

ziar*. In this crowded city, therefore, how many 
are inceffantly patling into an eternal world! Yet 
their remova! from fociety is felt only by their own im- 
mediate conneétions ; and even by them foon forgotten, 
Such is the replenifhing energy of the Almighty, that 
others are ever ready to ftep into their places, and to fill 
up their vacated ftations. When the plague in the laf 
century, {wept away near one hundred thoufand citizens, 
yet, when the diicafe difappeared, the metropolis foon 
became as crowded as ever. No chafm is known in the 
general fiate of human affairs. From the monarch to 
the peafant their abfence is fpeedily fupplied. Thus 
do the fors of men tread the continued circle of life and 
death, till the whole human race fhall have paffed into 
eternity | 

3. Let me admire that powerful love of fociety 
which thus brings mankind together, and by which 
they are formed into communities. 

Philofophers have amufed themfelves in inveftigating 
the nature of man. They pronounce him to be a com- 
pound being, defigned alternately for folitude and for 
fociety. The focial principle, however, 1sa tie by which 
man is indiffulubly linked to man. Like other grega- 
rious animals, particularly the harmle{s fheep, men love 
to affuciate together for mutual defence and mutual 


nry’s Hiftory of Great Britain, vol. ii—Quarto 
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pleafure. Hence the village—the town—the city, has 
been gradually formed eo This congregated 
ftate of human kind, has afforded much curious fpecu- 
lation to the philofopher and the ftatefman. The ad- 
vantages and diladvantages of affociating together are 
numerous. But the former abundantly overbalance the 
latter. Rewfeau may declare that cities are tombs for 
the living 5 yet it is im cities that encouragement is 
given to trade, to commerce, and to letters. There, the 
human faculties are called forth and invigorated. So- 
ciety, indeed, is a ftate evidently defigned for us by the 
Divine Being. We are furnifhed with powers and 
principles, which can in no other ftate receive their due 
gratification. And as aétion as well as contemplation 
belongs t. man, in this metropoiis is an ample {phere 
for its operation. Here meet together the potentate and 
the ftate(man—the merchant and the tradefman—the 
mnifer and the prodigal, with all the endlefs variety of 
human charaéters and human conditions. The focial 
principle, like the law of gravitation, concentrates them 
into one huge and unwieldly mafs. Into the metropolis 
of the Britith empire individuals pour, not merely from 
every corner of the land, but alfo from every region of 
the globe. There, their wifdom and their folly, their 
virtues and their vices, are promifcuoufly difplayed. It 
however behoves us to be exceedingly careful, left our 
allociation be made the means of generating vice and 
corruption. How frequently, alas! is this the cafe. But 
woe be to the man, who, either overlooking or pervert- 
ing the graciousintention for which his Maker endowed 
him with the ficial principle, transforms the bleffing 
into a curfe. May unwary youth, who often take a 
pride in vitiating each other, dwell on this truth. How 
many of them, indulging themfelves in habits of diffi- 
pation, expiate their crimes on a fcaffold, or preffed 
down with loathfome diteafes, fink into an untimely 
grave ! 

Vou. II. lL. 4. Viewing 
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4. Viewing the metropolis, and recolleéting its nu; 
merous inhabitants, I feel the neceflity and propriety of 
the reftraints impofed on fociety by a well-ordered legif- 
lation. 

Government in general is abfolutcly neceffary. It is 
interwoven into the very texture of our nature, and 
without it fociety cannot fubfift. Concerning its modes 
of adminiftration, endlefs differences obtain. But by 
cach of the parties, however violent. may be their con- 
tefts, the utility of fome kind of reftriétive authority 
has never been denied. The only queftion that has 
been agitated by politicians, frequently with an intem- 
perate warmth, is what kind of government beft fub- 
ierves the good of mankind. With the folution of this 
problem I am not now concerned. But it is impoffible 
for me not to recognize the beneficial effeéts of well or- 
dered legiflation. What a f{cene of diforder and confu- 
fion mutt prefent itfelf from an affemblage of near a 
million of human beings, without laws to reftrain the 
impetuofity of appetite, and fubdue the violence of paf- 
fion! Impelled as we are by the focial principle to 
unite together in communities ; it is neceffary to afcer- 
tain and fecure mutual rights. Life and property, are 
too valuable to be left to the mercy of the fawlefs plun- 
derer. To relinquifh a portion of our liberty for 
the better fecurity of what remains, is the diétate of 
reafon and religion. Indeed legiflation, from its being 
eficntial to the welfare and happinets of fociety, has 
been afcribed to a divine origin. Lycurgus, Solon, and 
Numa, legiflators of antiquity, pretended to fupernatu- 
ral communications. Their regulations were deemed 
the refult of an intercourfe with the gods. Indeed, ma- 
giftrates are intended by heaven to be a terror to evil 
doers, and a praife to them that da well. 

The Britith metropolis is an epitome of the world ! 
The remarks, therefore, which apply to the govern- 
ment of cities, mav be extended, with fome little varia- 
tion, to the bulk of the human race, Though it be at 

prefent 
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prefent impoffible wholly to reftrain the evil difpofi- 
tions of men, yet they would grow much more violent 
were they not checked and overawed by the fanétions 
of civil government. The riots of the year 1780, which 
threatened the deftruétion of the metropolis, demon- 
ftrate this truth in an awful and impreffive manner. 
Legiflatures however, of every kind, call for amend- 
ment. After all, the beft human governments reftrain 
only the external aétions of men. They reach not to 
the interior regions of the heart. Here religion rears 
her ftandard with a fovereign efficacy. An Omuifcient 
Deity, and a future judgment, are the alone effectual 
reins that can be thrown over the appetites and paflions 
of mankind. Religion indeed has, in this refpeét, been 
grievoufly abufed by artful priefts and intriguing poli- 
ticians. But un-allied with the ftate, ftanding ereét on 
its own bafis, its native excellence and reftriétive energy 
remain unaffeéted. How unphilofophical, therefore, 
and how unwife, do thefe politicians aét, who, difgufted 
with the abufes to which religion has been fubjeéted, 
with to deprive legiflative authority of its beft prop and 
firmeft fupport. Can there be a more awful reflection, 
either for governors or governed, than that Gop, who 
made and rules the world, well one day judge it in 
righteoufne/s 

5. 1 am reminded of the progrefs of art, difplayed in 
the different ftages of human fociety. 

Men affociated together, and formed into one com- 
pact fociety by the reftriétions of legiflative authority, 
are incited to aétivity. Mutual wants demand mutual 
exertions. Hence wit and genius fet themfelves to 
work, and the produétions of human ingenuity foon 
make their appearance. Slender would be their efforts 
at the commencement of things; but every age improv- 
ing on that which went before it, the arts muft in time 
be amazingly enlarged and improved. The zeceffary 
arts would firft occupy the attention ; being — 
L 2 or 
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for the immediate relief of our wants, and for the mul. 
tiplication of our comforts. The e/-gant arts would next 
fucceed in all their engaging variety. ‘* The arts in ge- 
neral, are fo neceflary to the fupport, and fo conducive 
to the comfort of human life, that they are of the great- 
eft importance to mankind in every age and country, 
Without the arts, the natural fecundity of the earth, 
the genial warmth of the fun, and the regular revoiu- 
tions of the feafons, are of {mall avail; but by the almoft 
creative power of art, barren deferts are converted into 
fertile fields, covered with lowing herds or golden har- 
vefts ; interfperfed with pleafant villages, populous 
towns, and crowded cities. By the help of art, man- 
kind acquire a kind of dominion over nature ; pene- 
trate into the bowels of the earth; travel over thie 
waves of the fea on the wings of the wind, and make 
all the elements fubfervient to their purpotes.”’ 

Were it poffible totracea fingle art, of any importance, 
from its firft rife to its ultimate perfeétion, we fhould be 
aftonifhed. For art is nothing more than the accumulated 
refult of human wit and human induftry. Under this 
view, I am forcibly ftruck with the ufeful and fublime 
art of ARCHITECTURE. The pillar on which I am 
now clevated, exhibits it in furprifing perfection. But 
the vaft city which I this moment behold, fhews the ex- 
traordinary effeéts which may be accomplithed by the 
architeétural fkill of man. At what period the metro- 

olis was founded, is not afcertainable *. But it pro- 
bably began with a few huts raifed along the bank of 
the Thames, in order to fhelter the wandering Briton 
from the bleaknets of the winds, and from the unwhoie- 
fome impretfions of the furrounding atmoiphere. No 
ftately manfions ; no {plendid palaces ; no iolemn tem- 
ples, then caught the eye. Simple utility, in its homliett 
garb, was the fole objeét to be fecured. But when the 


* See Pennant’s elaborate Hiftory of London. 
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common wants of our nature were provided for; refine- 
ment gradually entered, till we behold the city rifing 
into its prefent majeftic form, with collective beauty 
and fublimity ! How can J view the maffy pillars; the 
ftatcly projeétions, and the fwelling dome of St. PauL’s; 
without aftonifhment? Or, ftretching my eye onward 
to the weft, how can I contemplate yonder ftupendous 
ABBEY 3; where fleep the afhes of our poets, our phi- 
lofophers, and our kings, without emotions of wonder 
and admiration ? But the fkill of the artificer, and the 
pleafure arifing from the contemplation of art, are ulti- 
mately afcribeable to God. It is his z#/piration that 
giveth to man underfanding. Even the produétions of 
art, therefore, as well as the works of nature, fhould 
raife our minds 49 HIM 72 whom we live, move, and 
have our being. 

But the works of nature and the produétions of art 
endure not for ever. That the produétions of art perith, 
we have often witneffed with our own eyes. The 
mouldering ruin proclaims. the melancholy truth *. 
Babylon, Carthage, and Palmyra are no more! Proud 
and mighty LONDON may, one day, be added to the 
number !! All things beneath the fun are deftined to 
decay ; for they contain within their bofom the feeds 
of diffolution. But fometimes the elements confpire for 
their premature annihilation. Was not this pi//ar 
erected to perpetuate the memory of a FIRE, which 
devoured the major part of the metropolis ? For chree 
days it raged with incredible fury; Even the deferip- 
tion of it is terrible beyond conception +. “ Then, 
then the city did fhake indeed ; and the inhabitants did 
tremble, and flew away in great amazement from their 
houfes, Jeft the flames fhould devour them. Rattle, 
raitle, raitle, was the noife which the fire ftruck upon 


* See Grofe’s Antiquities. 
ft See Vincent's account of the fire—who was a fpeétator 
f the awful fcene, 
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the ear round about, as if there had been a thoufand 
iron chariots beating upon the ftones. And if you 
opened your eye to the opening of the ftreet where the 
fire was come, you might fee, in fome places, whole 
ftreets at once in flames, that iffued forth as if they had 
been fo many great forges from the oppofite windows, 
which folding together, were united in one great flame 
throughout the whole ftreet ; and then you may fee the 
houfes tumble, tumble, tumble, from one end of the 
treet to the other, with a great crafh, leaving the foun- 
dations open to the view of the heavens.’ The frre, 
mocking every effort for its extinétion, feemed, indeed, 
inextingutfhable. But at length the fiery devaftation 
ceafed, and the moft flourifhing portion of the city was 
one heap of fmoaking ruins. 

Thus,at the fza/ conflagration, fhall the WoRLD it- 
felf be deftroyed. The heavens fhall pals away witk 
a great noije, and the elements fhall melt with fervent 
heat: the earth alfo, and the works that are therein 
Shall be burned up. Mor will the viétims have ume 
to {peculate whence the conflagration hath arifen. Not 
to the malignity of party, or to the careleffnefs of indi- 
viduals, fhall this cataftrophe be afcribed. For in the 
jult vengeance of Almighty God will it originate, and 
be deemed a righteous, though awful punifhment for 
the manifold offences of its inhabitants +. 


“ The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The folemn temples, the great GLOBE itfelf, 
And al] which it igherit, fhall pissouve, 
And, like the bafelefs fabric of a vifion, 

Leave not a wreck behind!”’ 


But from the deftruétion of this lower orB the righteous 
have nothing to fear. For them (fuch is the cheering 
alfurance of revelation) the Divine Being hath pre- 
* Peter ii. 3. 10. 
$ Set Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
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pared a nobler habitation. Into regions of unfullied 
purity and of permanent blifs fhall they enter. Happy 
period! I}luftrious era! Thefe feats of felicity are— 
the new heavens and new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteoufuefs. 


|. 
MENTAL BEAUTY. 


(Concluded from page 62.) 


\ APENTAL acquirements are inexhauftible happi- 
LVJL nefs. To a want of thefe is owing that liftlefs 
jangour, that peevith infipidity which fo often pervades 
the clofing years of life. 

A man, whofe mind is ftored with knowledge, 


of riches which he cannot enjoy, labours under the laft 
years of exiftence, and flies in vain to auxiliary aids: 
impotent are all his efforts, for nothing can charm the 
foul unadorned with mental beauty. To him the lazy 
hours drag heavily on; and all the beauties of creation 
appear as fable {pots floating in a wide-extended 
vacuum: Nature has never been ftudied in her native 
drefs, and all her charms, when prefented to him, lofe 
their attra€tive influence, 

A contraétion of jdeas confines the grovelling foul, or 
fuffers it to ramble only among the wilds of folly. The 
{ports of childhood, when compared to the amufements 
ef ignorant old age, are feats of manly prowefs; and 
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the prattling of a lifping infant, fuperior to the ideot- 
ifm of years, In whatever fphere of life we move, 
mental beauties will ever charm the eye of fenfe, and 
the emanations of knowledge ever enliven the focial 
hour. 

The tender buds of genius, carefully cuitured in the 
dawn, will in the meridian of life bloom in full expan- 
fion; but if negleéted then, they will wither and 
decay, and a iterile ftalk alone remaining, will re- 
proach the folly of inattention. 

The tranfient charms of external beauty, may for a 
time enchant the youthful lover; the maiden may gaze 
with rapture on the manly form, but nothing fhort of 
intrinfic merit can prove the exiftence of continued 
love. Mental worth alone, can fupport its poffeffot 
againft the attacks of fate or fortune; and afford him 
a permanent delight, when the paffions are impotent 
and difgufting. 

CARLOS, 





LETTER FROM A SEARCHER; 


MR. EDITOR, 


HEN [ addreffed you on the Phyfiognoiny of 
Pens, I did not mean to trifle either with you 
or your readers. Indeed the gentleman who has taken 
up the fubjeét in continuation, and, as he fays, in illuf- 
_ tration of my remarks, feems to give me the credit of 
ferioufnefs: he only thinks, that 1 have been defeétive 
in my attempts. To that gentleman’s intention, per- 
haps, ‘the public are as much indebted’’ as to the 
original propofer of the inquiry 3 but I truft 1 may be 
permitted to fay, what 1 fhall afterwards endeavour td 
prove, that they are not equally indebted to the manner 
i which your late correfpondent has thought fit to exe- 
cute his intention. 
“« There is fearcely an individual of any obfervation 
or 
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or experience in the world, who can deny the truth of 
phyfiognomy.”” Confequently Mr. Rees does not deny 
it. But, fays hc—* Shendtone profeffed only to decy- 
pher in the Aamd-writing of a perton the iaflecions of 
his mind: nor do I think that we can purfue this fcience 
any farther.’” Now mark, fir, I entreat you, the after 
conceflion of Mr. Rees. ‘* All that we can judge,’ 
favs he, ** of the face, from the writings of a perfon, is 
his countenance.” Has the countenance aity thing to 
do with the face? You will pardon this queftion, Mr. 
Editor, for, if 1 may believe Mr. Rees, who I take to 
be ** an individual of obfervation and experience in the 
world,’’ 1 have hitherto laboured under a moft difmal 
miftake. In my phyfiognominical refearches, which have 
not becri made without confiderable pains and attention, 
both to written documents and living charaéters, 1 have 
always underftood, that the countenance compofed a part 
of the face. And in this, I am compelled to own, even 
in the language of my commentator, that, according to 
him, | have ‘ confounded two principles, or rather 
two diftin& fciences, and thus made feveral parts of my 
enquiry appear inconfiftent and fallacious.” 

“ In reading the produétions of an author, the gene- 
rality of mankind are feldom led to form a proper efti- 
mate of his mental beauties. The reafon appears to 
me to be, the miftaken idea which they entertain of 
writers, and of their particular province, latitude, and 
power.’ I here fuppofe, Mr. Editor, in common with 
your correfpondent Mr. Rees, that the man who is ig- 
norant of his fubjeét, cannot form a proper eftimate of 
it. This { take to be the meaning of the prefent 
writer ; and it is, perhaps, one of the moft indifputa- 
ble pofitions he has advanced. After this we are told, 
at leaft in effeét, that an author who is devoid of fenfi- 
bility, cannot awaken it in che breaft of his readers. I 
am alfo difpofed to grant this. 

But your correfpondent’s “ gravity was put toa fe- 
vere trial, when he perufed the examples adduced ees 
the 
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the gentleman to illuftrate his fubjeét.” Had the 
writer of this paffage been converfant with a poem, 
entitled “ The Bavrap,” or had he not been totally 
unacquainted with the contemporary literature of his 
country, he would have known that I had little merit 
in adducing what moft people knew. If he will turn 
to that publication; whch may be ferviceable in other 
re/pedts, he will no longer be aftonifhed at the examples 
Ihave fo ftsangely brought forward. On thefe accounts 
it fhould feem, the reader’s judgment had “ been mif- 
led, in conceiving thental elegance to be allied only to 
corp real beauty.’’ Perhaps, fir, in perufing the latter 
fentence, you do not perceive the full force of “ only:” 
—a moft dexterous evafion. Corrupted, and moft mife- 
rably corrupted, mutt be the tafte of that man, while 
his judgment muft be on a par with his tafte, who can 
conceive that mental elegance, or worth, is allied ox/y to 
corporeal beauty. 

‘He has,” fays Mr. R. to the author of The 
PraintirFF, No. II. ‘ in one place, introduced Cleo- 
patra as a woman poffeffed of no great perfonal charms, 
and immediately after he introduces Des Carte’s admi- 
ration of Newton; thus confounding beauty of perfon 
and fuperiority of mind.” May I be allowed to fay, as 
I know fomething of The Plaintiff, No. LI. that its au- 
thor has done no fuch thing. On the contrary, that he 
has, in the manner in which impartiality requires, 
merely inftanced Cleopatra, and Mary Queen of Scots, 
as examples that militate againft his theory, and which 
he next proceeds to controvert by another train of rea- 
foning and example. If there be any confufion in the 
bufinefs, Mr. Rees, who feems very fond of the word 
*‘ confound,” has gone very far, indeed, to confufe and 
confound his readers. 

“* When reading the works of Newton, we imagine 
to ourfelves a countenance ferene, elevated, mild, and 
at the fame time majeftic. The Effays of Locke bring 
to our view a countenance more grave, fixed, and pro- 
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found; and the writings of a Sterne prefent us with a 
face much lighter in appearance; fometimes fhrewd, 
at others pleafant, and frequently exInbiting a digdé, 
yet captivating pathos.—The conneétion between the 
mind and the countenance has, I think, been clearly 
proved; and the certainty of * The Phyfiognomy of 
Pens,’ in a great meafure eftablifhed.’’ Gentle rea- 
der! this is the finis of our friend Rees, who does not 
think, though he eftadlithes the Phyfiognomy of Pens, 
that the countenance forms a part of the face; and 
who told us in the outtet of his effay, ** J do not ima- 
gine that the refult of all our enquiries will ever enable 
us to form any idea of the fymmetry, or particular 
make of an author’s face, by the perufal of his writ- 
ings.” 

[ have a queftion or two to propofe. 

If we can difcover the difpofition from the writings 
of an author, Is there any conneétion between his dif- 
pofition and his countenance ? and, if this conneétion 
be allowed betwixt his difpofition and countenance, May 
we not, from the works of a writer, forma pretty ac- 
curate conception of his perfon, appearance, or look ? 

With all the labour of the continuator of the fecond 
Number of your Plaintiff, he has but laboured to over- 
turn himfelf, if his meaning can be gathered from his 
words. ‘Though inimical to the hypothefis which I had 
given, he has affirmed in its fupport even more than I 
had undertaken to eftablifh. J thank him for invefting 
that fyftem with a credit which I never could have 
imagined :~a critical, and an claborate attack. And I 
thank him for having abandoned the attack, by taking 
fhelter under the fortrefs which he would have demo- 
lihed. If content to remain there, | fhall not difturb 
him till L am attacked by another; and then I fhall only 
defire of him not to defend me. 

Yours, &c. 
A SEARCHER, 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Auguft §th, 1797. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS 


OF 


MR. CHARLES MACKLIN. 


O record the aétions of men eminent in their re- 

fpeétive profeffions, ought ever to be the tatk of 
the rmpartial biographer. Fortunately for the memory 
of deceafed merit, that fpirit of contumely which con- 
figned to oblivion the lives of the Roman aétors, no 
longer extends its injurious influence over the fupporters 
of the Britifh ftage. In the prefent age of liberal refine- 
ment, the promoters of the arts may find objeéts for 
their exertion, as well upon the ftage as in the field, and 
the children of the hiftrionic mufe, equally with the 
patriot or the hero, may claim a niche in the proud 
ftruéture of fame. 

The fubjeét of the following memoirs, now ‘* hearfed 
in death,”’ no longer liftens to the effufions of calumny 
or the ftrains of panegyric; and the writer of his life, 
uninfluenced by prejudice or party, may fearictsly dif- 
play the truth. 

The M‘Laughlin’s, originally refpeétable, fuffered 
greatly from an unfortunate attachment to the Stuarts ; 
and the fortunes of the family were at the loweft ebb 
before our hero faw the light. Charles M‘Laughlin, 
according to the moft authentic documents, drew his 
firft breath in the barony of Innifheven, one of the 
northernmoft diftricts of Ireland, in the year 1699. 
His earlier years were paffed in the capacity of a me- 
nial fervant in the Univerfity of Dublin, where he ac- 
quired a fmatrering of polite literature. At the age of 
fixteen he repaired to London, where, according to his 
own account, he aéted as a waiter at a coffee-houfe in 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, which was then the only houfe 
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upon the fpot *. After remaining in this fituation 
about three years, at the requeft of his mother he re- 
turned to Ireland, where, thortly after, he engaged with 
a company of itinerant players. In this confined {phere 
he moved for feven or eight years, at the expiration of 
which he again came over to England, where he con- 
tinued in this ftrolling capacity until the managers of 
Lincoln’s-inn theatre had the generofity to offer him a 
fituation. From the commencement of his theatrical 
career, until his appearance upon the London boards, 
in the year 17344, nothing, however, of confequence, 
can be aicertained $. Fielding’s Coffee Houfe Politi- 
can was the firft piece that brought him into public 
notice: jis reception in this was confidered as an earn- 
eft of his future fame. 

With Mr. M‘Laughlin’s fecond arrival in England, 
we muft take up the name of Mack/in, he having, out 
of compliment to the national ear, adopted ¢Aat in pre- 
Terence to ais OWN. 


* There is a glaring anachronifm in this part of his rela- 
tiun, The tquare of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, after a defign by 
Inigo Jones, is exaétly the fize of the bale of one of the Egyp- 
tian pyramids; and the buildings were finifhed during the 
reign of Charles the Firit, or that of his fucceffor, The duke 
of Newcattle’s houfe, the laft ere€ted, bears date as far back 
as 1663; confequently, unlefs we allow the age of Macklin, 
at his deceafe, to be nearly a century and a half, the above af- 
fertion cannot be reconciled with hiftorical truth. 


+ He dues not appear to have made his debut in any cha- 
rater of confequence. Captain Strut, in the Double Gallant; 
Sancho, in Love makes a Man; Clincher Junior, in the Con- 
ftant Couple ; the Farmer, in Merlin, or the Devil at Stone- 
henge; Thomas Apple-tree, in the Recruiting Officer; Poins, 
in Henry IV.; and Ramillie, in the Mifer, are the only cha- 
racters he performed during the firft feafon of his engagement. 


$ 1726 is the year in which he is believed to have returned, 
and Chefter the firft place at which he performed. 


You. II. M Mr. 
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Mr. Macklin, like many refpeétable performers of the 
prefent day, had to ftruggle with parts, to the per- 
formance of which neither his perfon, voice, or powers, 
were adapted; and if ever he had an opportunity of 
fhining, it was during the illnefs of performers, when 
he frequently undertook the reprefentation of charac. 
ters at the fhorteft notice. Genius, however, will al- 
ways find means to difplay its excellencies ; but, juft as 
his budding fame was beginning to expand. his hopes 
had nearly received an irrecoverable fhock. That irri- 
table temperament which accompanied Mr, Macklin 
through life, in one inftance expofed him to the moft 
imminent danger: quarreling behind the fcenes with 
Mr. Hallam (a brother performer, and father to the 
prefent Mrs. Mattocks) abouc a large wig, and its 
temporary ufe in a performance, a ftroke trom Mr. 
Macklin’s cane entered the right eye of his opponent, 
penetrated to the brain, and caufed his death. The 
furvivor was fummoned to the bar of juftice, and al- 
though it was a chance blow, given in a moment of 
paffion, it appears from the trial, that he barely efcaped 
condemnation.—T his did not fupprefs the irritability of 
his difpofition, for, during the run of Wycherly’s Plaiz 
Dealer, the perfon who was to have performed Ferry 
Blackacre being fuddenly taken ill, to prevent a difap- 
pointment on the part of the audience, Macklin was ap- 
plied to, and readily undertook the perfonation. Some 
difference now arofe between him and Quin, upon the 
propriety of wearing red breeches in the part; in this 
inftance, however, he feems not to have been fo repre- 
henfible, Quin rudely accofted Macklin—Macklin 
remonftrated with Quin—Quin threw an orange in the 
tace of Macklin—a violent tcuffle enfued, our Hiber- 
nian was viétorious, and his antagonift, in confequence 
ci the beating he received, was for fome time confined 
to his room. 


Lord 
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Lord Lanfdowne’s Few of Venice * had, for a num- 
ber of years, triumphed over the original, until the good 
fenfe of Mr. Macklin brought the company to enquire 
what might be done with the play of Shakefpeare. In 
confequence of this enquiry, in the year 1741 +, the 

Merchan, 


* Some of the Newfpapers very fapiently inform us, that 
when Lord Lanfdowne brought forward the Few of Venice, 
nobody appeared capable, or every body was reluétant to un- 
dertake fo odivus a part; Mr. Macklin, however, poffeffing 
none of this {queamifhnefs, readily accepted it, and, as Lord 
Lanfdowne conftantly attended the rehearfals, he became inti- 
mately acquainted with him, and experienced fome liberal 
marks of his patronage. This is a moft palpable error; for 
the ‘Few of Venice was performed in 1701, cunfequently it was 
impoffible for Macklin either to perform in it, or to have any 
knowledge of his lordfhip at that period of his life. 

Lord Lanfdowne had the honour to precede Old Noverre 
here in a mafque, called Peleus and Thetis, which, with little 
or no propriety, was preffed into the fervice of the fecond a. 
What led him to the principle of his alteration it is difficult 
to furmife. His comedy is profufely decorated with mafk 
and mufic, and his Jew is the fubje& of ridicule and laughter. 

+ The fourteenth of February was the night on which it 
was revived.—As the caft of the charaéters may at this time 
be an object of curiofity, we fhall make no apology for pre- 
fenting it to our readers. The nineteenth night of the perfor- 
mance was for Mr. Macklin’s benefit. 


Anthonio . . . . « Mr. Quin. 
Bas kc le Ce Mr. Milward. 
Gratiano . . 2 oe ew) Mr. Mills. 
Shylock . . ~ «+ « Mr. Macklin, 
Launcelot re Mr. Chapman, 
Gobbo a ee Fohnfon. 
Same St. 2. . Mr. Berry, 
Morochius . . . . . Mr. Cafeell. 
EpHEG. ss | Oe Mr. Havard. 
rince of Arragon . Mr. Turbutt. 
See Ce a ns Se ee Winftone. 
Ue oo rea Mr, Ta/well, 
Solorino 
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Merchant of Venice was revived, and Mr. Macklin 
performed Shylock with the moft confummate ability. 
Macklin was not deficient in felf-confidence, but he 
declared, that when he was to go upon the ftage in the 
charaéter of Shylock, he was fo alarmed that he almoft 
wifhed fomebody would fhoot him through the head ; 
“ for,” faid he, * the pit in thofe days was the retort 
of learning, wealth, and dignity: there were no red 
cloaks and pattens, but lawyers from the Temple, with 
big wigs; dostors from the college, with dg wigs; 
dignitaries of the church, with dzg wigs ; andthe whole 
conftituted fo formidable a grizxle,as might have fhook 
the nerves of the hardieft veteran of the ftage ; How 
then muft it have terrified a tyro.in the art?” 

On the firft night of the revival, Mr. Macklin hav- 
ing conceptions of the charaéter widely differing from 
all his predeceffors, expeéted to meet with much critical 
oppofition. The two firft aéts went off very tamely, 
nor did he receive the leaft applaufe. Reverfing the 
charaéter threw the audience into a kind of ftupor, and 
they knew not what to think; but, in the fcene with 
Anthonio and the Gaoler, their feelings were inftanta- 
neoufly aroufed; the loudeft burfts of applaufe filled 
every part of the theatre, nor ceafed but with the fall of 
the curtain. His fuccets, and the extempore couplet * 


SOMO « & <i seston’ sei es Rie, 
POG: ~6.. 6 due 2.20 <i», BGs, 
mera ee as » « Mrs. Pritchard. 
Jeffica me te dS. Ta “VERS, Fp corner. 


* This is the Jew 
Which Shakefpeare drew. 
According to the teftimony of Mr. Macklin, Pope was the 
gentleman who exclaimed fo happily for the author and actor, 
As Mr. Pope did not die till 1744, it is barely poffible that 
Macklin here remembered him diftinély. The diftich was 
fo applied, but whether by Pope or not it is too late to en- 
quire, 
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pronounced upon the occafion, eftablithed his fame as an 
aétor; and he was,in due time, employed by Mr. 
Fleetwood as a deputy manager at Drury Lane. 

About two feafons after Mr. Macklin’s acquifition of 
fo much theatrical glory, a long and violent conteft took 
place between the manager and the performers: various 
ineffectual applications were made by the latter for the 
removal of their grievances, by Garrick, Macklin, 
Pritchard, and others. Near a dozen of the principal 
performers entered into an affociation, to which others 
were invited. A formal agreement was figned, by 
which they obliged themfelves not to accede to any 
terms which might be propofed to them by the paten- 
tee, without the confent of all the fubfcribers. 

After attempting, in vain, to oppofe a fuperiority of 
power, the moft ferviceable performers were re-admit- 
ted to favour upon the old terms; while thofe of lefs 
confequence were abridged of half their falary. 

Poor Macklin was unfortunately confidered as a prin- 
cipal in this bufinefs, and, as a punifhment for what he 
termed ingratitude, Fleetwood refolved to banifh, for 
ever, from his theatre, the man who had been once his 
favourite advifer and his bofom friend. 

Mr. Garrick, finding it would be very injurious to 
his fortune if he refufed the manager’s propofals, clofed 
with him for the feafon, at a very confiderable advan- 
tage ; we believe about fix or feven hundred pounds : 
at the fame time very generoufly offering Mr. Macklin 
a {um to be paid weekly out of his income, for a cer- 
tain time, till Fleetwood could be brought into a better 
temper, or he fhould have it in his power to provide for 
himfelf in a manner fuitable to his rank in the theatre. 
He alfo obtained a promife of Mr. Rich, to give Mrs. 
Macklin a weekly falary of three pounds. Thefe pro- 
pofals were ftrenuoufly reje€ted by Mr. Macklin, who 
had perfifted in his claim of Mr. Garrick’s abfolutely 
fulfilling the tenor of their compaét. Pens were drawn 
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in the confliét, and heavier weapons followed in fuc- 
¢effion. Mr. Macklin appealed to the public, and Mr, 
Guthrie * offered himfelf as the managerial advocate, 
Upon Mr. Garrick’s performance of Bays, in the Re- 
hearfal, the patentee, who trufted more to the arm of 
fleth than the ableft defence of the greateft writer, de- 
termined to try the courage of his friends of Hockley in 
the Hole. They and their affociates were diftributed 
in great plenty 3 in the pit and galleries, armed with 
fticks and bludgeons, with po fitive orders from their 
commanding officers, to check the zeal of Macklin’s 
friends by the weightieft arguments in their power. 
When the curtain drew up, the play-houfe thewed 
more like a bear-garden than a theatre-royal. The fea 
in a ftorm was not more terrible and boiftcrous than the 
Joud and various noifes which :{fued from the pit, gal- 
Jeries, and boxes. 

As foon as Mr. Garrick, entered he bowed very low 
feveral times, and with the moft fubmiffive ation en- 
treated to be heard. He was faluted en loud fiiffes, 
and continual cries of “ Off ! off! off: Peas were 
thrown upon the ftage to render walking on it infecure 
and dangerous, and all Mr. Garrick’s attempts to pacify 
them were rejeéted with outrage. 

This theatrical tempeft lafled two nights. The ob- 
ftinacy of the manager at length prevailed; the ardour 
of the oppofite party began to relax; and the univerfal 
inclination to fee Garrick aét, over-ruled the general 
turbulence, and put a period to the conteft. 

Mr. Lacey, the gentieman who fucceeded Fleetwood 
in the management, produced a revolution in the thea- 
tres; Garrick was engaged at Covent Garden, and 
Macklin was reftored to Drury Lane. 

We are now, for the firft time, to confider Mr. 
Macklin as an author. During the fummer vacation of 
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1746, he wrote a tragedy, which was brought forward 
in the enfuing feafon. He chofe for a fubjeé the ftory 
of Perkin Warbeck, which had been before handled by 
John Ford, a contemporary of Ben Johnfon. 

Henry the Seventh; or the Popi/h Impoftor, was the 
title beftowed on the firft production of his mufe; a 
title (confidering the crifis at which it was brought 
forward ) of itfelf fufficient to enfure complete perdi- 
tion to the piece. With Ford, however, he was to 
become more clofely conneéted, for, upon reviving the 
Lover’s Melancholy of that author, about two years 
afterwards, for the benefit of Mrs. Macklin; he is, 
upon very good grounds, maintained by Mr. Malone to 
have recommended it by verfes, which are attributed to 
Endymion Porter. The verfes, whatever may, be 
thought of the literary fi€tion to aid a benefit, do great 
credit to Mr. Macklin, and fhew a ftrong power of 
imitation. As they feldom occur in dramatic hiftory, 
we fhall infert them, leaving the other members of the 
forgery to an oblivion which they feem to court. 


UPON BEN JOHNSON, AND HIS ZANY TOM 
RANDOLPH. 


Quoth Ben to Tom, the Lover’s ftole, 
’Tis SHAKESPEARE’S ev'ry word ; 

Indeed, {ays Tom, upon the whole, 
*Tis much too good for Forp, 


Thus Ben and Tom the dead ftill praife, 
The diving to decry ; 

For none mutt dare to wear the bays, 
Till Ben and Tom both die. 


Ev’n Avon’s Swan could not efcape 
Thefe letter-tyrant elves; 

‘They on his fame contriv’d a rape, 
To raife their pedant felves, 


But 
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But after times, with full confent, 
This truth will all acknowledge ; 

SHAKESPEARE and Forp from heaven were fent, 
But Ben and Tom from college. 


Mr. Steevens, for reafons which with great credit to 
his character he has affigned, ftill believes Mr. Macklin 
innocent of this fraud. 

In 1753 Mr. Macklin took leave of Drury Lane, and 
of his profeffion as an aétor. After delivering an epi- 
logue, in which he ftrongly recommended his daughter, 
on whom he had beftowed the moft liberal education, to 
the favour and proteétion of a generous public—he re- 
tired amidft reiterated plaudits—The concluding lines 
of the epilogue are as follow : 

‘*¢ To mine, as you have been to me, prove kind, 
Prote& the pledge my fondnefs leaves behind; 
To you, her guardians, I refign my care, 

Let her with others your indulgence fhare ; 
Whate’er my fate; if this my with prevails, 
Twill glad the father though the /chemift fails.” 

The fcheme alluded to, was the inftitution of a fo- 
ciety or club, for difputation; and, the better to carry 
on his plan, he opened a coffee-houfe under the piazza 
in Covent Garden, where, for fometime a fociety met, 
under the name of The Brity/h Inquifition. 


(To be continued.) 
ae nS 
SKETCHES 


OF THE 

REPUBLICAN ARMIES IN GERMANY. 

(Concluded from page 43.) 
fer famous general of divifion, Grenier, has like- 
wife become known in Hachenburg, by one of 
the moft flagrant breaches of faith and honour that ever 
difgraced the name of man. This man, being in want 
of 
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of horfes for his private ufe, concluded a bargain with 
one of the firft men of the town for two horfes, which 
were to be paid for, as had been exprefsly agreed, in 
money. The fervants who led the horfes to the caftle, 
prefented the receipt for the payment, when general 
Grenier ordered him to take back the horfes and get a 
frefh receipt made out, which was exprefsly to fay— 
La /:me de quarante Louis en er. The neceffary alte- 
ration being made in the paper, it was laid before the 
gene ral, who, after perufing it, ordered the horfes to 
be taken into the ftables occupied by his own, and 
then paid the fervant in afignats at par, or twenty- 
four livres in paper for a Lous. 

After the ceffation of hoftilities between the French 
and Auftrian armtes, the free navigation of the Rhine 
was agreed upon by both parties: but on the day after 
its publication, a man, named Rickert, an inhabitant of 
Bendorff, a {mall Pruffian town on the Rhine, caufed a 
fupply of iron to be thipped 10 a veflel on the Mofelle, 
In order to confign it to a houfe at Cologne. The iron 
proceeded down “the Rhine ; ; but on its arrival at Nie- 
derwerth ifle, it was ftopped, and 2 guard placed on the 
veffel and its hands; the owner had fearce received no- 
tice of this, when general Goullus (who commanded 
the fiege of E = hrenbre tern) came from Vallendar, and 
after making an harangue to the bailiff of the town 
about the generofity of the French nation, required to 
fpeak to the proprictor of the iron. 

Mr. Rickere was fent for. On his appearance, ge- 
neral Goullus harangued himin histurn. He told him, 
that, as it was entirely owing to the glorious fucceffes 
of the siren arms ; to the invincible valour of his 
countrymen, and to the known generofity of republican 
warriors, eh the navigation ot the Rhine had been 
declared free ; it was but jult tuac thofe who partook of 
this advantage, fhould contribute towards the mainte- 
nance of the troops which had acquired it; and, owing 
to this, Ae muft impote on the cargo to furnith him, for 
his 
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Ais ufe, with eight quintals of iron. To this demand 
the owner in vain pleaded his being a neutral fubjeét ; 
the anfwer he received was one of the moft fingular— 
“ Frenchmen did not open the Rhine for the ufe of 
their allies.” At length, by dint of threats and argu- 
ments, the owner was obliged to furnifh the iron, al- 
though a fubject of Pruffia, and entirely free from every 
warlike demand. 


| 


MEMOIRS 


OF THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE EDMUND BURKE. 
(Continued from page 1 1.) 


OT only here, but at fubfequent ftages of his life, 
Mr. Burke contributed to the ftrength of perio- 
dical works. The Public Advertifer, then a paper of 


no common report, was benefitted by his labours ; and, 
could we trace him in all his effays of this kind, per- 
haps it would appear, that many a pamphlet of that day 
was his own legitimate offspring. ‘To thofe who are 
unacquainted with the management of our daily jour- 
nals, and monthly repofitories, it has often been a caule 
of furprife—that they are for fome time conduéted with 
unqueftioned talent and ability, and then reduced below 
the common ftandard of mediocrity. This difficulty 
will vanifh when they know, that the firft efforts of our 
greateft writers have been exerted in the way now 
mentioned : confequently, when fuch men arrive at a 
higher degree of celebrity, and their names become a 
paffport to favour, they relinquifh thefe carly occupa- 
tions ; and the works which they once fupported, de- 
creafe in value and importance. Such is the combina- 
tion of intereft over the firft efforts of unpatronized ge- 
nius, that the author who will not begin as a drudge, 
is ftrangled in the very cradle of fancy. 


At 
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At this era, 1766, Mr. Burke was private fecretary 
to the marquis of Rockingham; and, through the fa- 
vour of lord Verney, he was foon after returned a 
reprefentative for the borough of Wendover. 

On the 14th of January, 1766, during the motion 
for an addrefs to the throne, Mr. Burke rofe, and de- 
livered his maiden fpeech. The motion itfelf was for- 
gotten in the feeling which the ftamp-aét had created ; 
Mr. Burke was among the moft diftinguithed opponents 
of that unhappy meature ; he called forth the admira-+ 
tion of Mr. Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham, in terms 
highly honourable to a ftripling in the fenate, and he 
at length fucceeded in gaining the repeal of the mea- 
fure. A full detail of the conduét of Mr. Burke, from 
this era till the clofe of his political career, would be 
little lefs than a hiftory of Britain for the laft thirty 
years. The Rockingham miniftry had been fuperfeded 
by the Grafton, before the appearance of Mr. Burke ; 
the fituation of Englifhmen was critical beyond any for- 
mer example, and the interefts of three potent countries 
were no longer confined to the difcuflion of their re- 

retentatives. 

Towards the clofe of the year 1775, and while the 
difpute with America was yet in its bud, Mr. Burke 
moved, * That leave be given to bring in a bill for 
compofing the prefent troubles, and for quieting the 
minds of his majefty’s fubjeéts in America.’’ After an 
elegant introduction, Mr. Burke opened the more im- 
mediate fubject of his bi!l, by a confideration of the fe- 
veral methods which had been held out as proper at 
different times, and by members of different fentiments. 
The firft, fimple war, in order to a perfect conqueft. 
This he fubdivided into two parts; direét war, by con- 
queft ; and indireét, by diftrefs. The former had hi- 
therto been purfued upon principles inadequate to their 
ends; the latter could aniwer.no valuable purpofe, and 
was calculated to diftrefs an independent people, but 
never could tend to check difobedience ; and from the 

opinions 
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opinions of gentlemen of a military profeffion, the im- 
poflibility of a direét war upon any plan hitherto laid 
down, was fufficiently obvious. The fecond method, 
was the mixed fyftem of war and treaty, which Mr. 
Burke alledged was defetive and inconclufive. It was 
not an amnefty which was the needful thing in Ameri- 
ca. The colonifts had not forgotten the objects of dif- 
pute; and it would be ridiculous to fend out pardons to 
people who neither applied for, nor would accept of 
them. He reprobated thofe arbitrary powers with 
which the commiffioners were to be vetted of granting 
pardons, without any eftablithed line for the govern- 
ment of their conduét on one fide, or known meafure of 
obedience for the attainment of fecurity on the other. 
Difclaiming both thefe methods, as ruinous and inefh- 
cacious, Mr. Burke propofed his own, founded upon 
the idea of conceffion previous to treaty. This conceflion 
he thought neceffary, and that it ought to appear a 
mere aét of our own free grace. This meafure would 
prevent protraéction, and fuftain our dignity much bet- 
ter than conceflion after treaty. The firft ground of 
treaty muft be confidence; as this confidence had been 
deftroyed by the proceedings of the laft ten years, par- 
liament ought and might interpofe to reftore it. Al- 
though he pointed out the neceffity of giving up the 
point of taxation, as an indifpenfible preliminary, he 
regretted, that we were obliged to furrender any (even 
that moft odious, and {carcely ever to be exercifed) part 
of the legiflature; but this, he faid, was the natural and 
inevitable confequence of injudicious exertions of power; 
and people who quarrel unreafonably among themfelves, 
and will not reconcile their differences in due feafon, 
muft fubmit to the confequences incident to the fitua- 
tion in which they have involved themfelves. There 
was no difhonour in any kind of amicable adjuftment of 
domeftic quarrels; and he would rather yield an hun- 
dred points, when they were Englifhmen that gave and 
received, than a fingle point to a foreign nation, ‘ 
ot 
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Not eae by the defeat of thefe meafures, and 
confcious that the majority of the nation were in their 
favour, the oppofition perfevered in that line they had 
fo ably marked. But the oppofition of Mr. Welbore 
Ellis, the new fecretary, to a motion of general. Con-y 
way, that an addrefs fhould be prefented, imploring his 
majefty, that the war might be no longer purfued for 
the impracticable purpofe of reducing the people of 
America by force, called for the keenett {pirit of Mi. 
Burke. He faid, the obfervarions of the honourable 
gentieman had convinced him, that he was, in the 
ftriéteft fenfe, the minifterial heir, the fucceffor, the 
refiduary legatec, of the noble vifcount. The affets 
which he inherited, 19 confequence, were undoubtedly 
a mine of wealth; and among other legacies he found, 
that the new fecretary had alto his loyalifts, who would 
affift, as before, in deluding parliament and the nation. 
The right honourable gentleman, though an old mem- 
ber, was converted into a young minifter ; yet, notwith- 
ftanding the metamorphofis, he was fo truly the fame 
thing in the fame place, that it might be juftly faid of 
him, alter et idem najcuur. This would not appear 
extraordinary to thofe who recolleéted that he had 
ftudied, not merely at the feet of Gamaliel, but abfo- 
Jutely in contaét with him (Mr. Ellis was remarked 
for always fitting clofe to lord George Germaine), and 
having ferved an apprenticethip to the American war, 
which was at leaft produtiive of one new ftatefman, 
and of many new peers, it was not to be wondered at 
that he fhould fupport it. As the right honourable 
gentleman, he faid, was of the caterpillar {pecies, he had 
remained within the foft and filken folds of a lucrative 
employment, till, having burft his hgaments, he flut- 
tered forth the butterfly minifter of the day: an ia- 
feét, as to exteriors, transformed, but inwardly and at 
heart the fame. 

Eight years of diffenfion, and nearly as many of dif- 
grace and defeat, awakened the fpirit of Albion from a 
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fleep as ignominious as it was fatal. Lord John Caven- 
difh, on the 8th of March, 1782, moved a direé& vote 
of cenfure on the adminiftration, which was feconded 
by Mr. Powys, and enforced by Mefirs. Fox and 
Burke. The latter declared, that it was blafphemy 
to afcribe to Providence the blunders of a weak and 
wicked adminiftration; whom he very fuccefsfully 
charged, not only with folly and incapacity, but with 
the moft corrupt and criminal profufion of the public 
money. The fupport of the {mal] garrifon in Gibraltar, 
coft the public the annual fum of 600,000l.; a fum 
equal to the whole revenue of the king of Sardinia. 
For the fingle legion of colonel Tarleton, which could 
net be numerous, Mefirs. Muir and Atkinfon had fent 
out oats for one year’s confumption, to the amount of 
$o,oool. though thefe refpeétable contraétors did not 
pay above 36,0001. prime coft, for an article on which 
they made this enormous charge. All the charges were 
in proportion: for the mere provifions for only 40,000 
men, were charged to the public at the incredible fum 
of 1,200,c00l. Among other items in one year’s ex- 
pences, he found the charge of 57,0001. for prefents to 
the Indians. He was of opinion, that thefe favages fet 
rather too high a value on their labours, fince it ap- 
peared, that for this immenfe fum they had only maj- 
facred twenty-five women and children. Either then 
‘the Britith adminiftration were too generous to their 
refpeftable and compaflionate allies, or thefe good crea- 
tures eftimated the blood of females and of children 
at prices more exorbitant than they ufually demanded. 

The debate lafted till two in the morning, when, on 
a divifion, there appeared, in favour of adminiitration, 
a majority of ten. 

Little obferyation was now required in order to per- 
ceive, that the miniftry was approaching to its diflolu- 
tion. On the roth of this month, whea Lord Surrey 
was about to open a queftion, relative to the difmiflal 
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of lord North, that nobleman rofe, but was not heard 
without fome difficulty. By the interpofition of Mr. 
Fox, however, lord North having obtained a hearing, 
declared, ‘* That he had authority to affure the houfe, 
that his Majefty’s miniftry was at an end.” 

As the Grafton had fuperfeded the Rockingham, the 
Rockingham intereft in return fuperfeded the Grafton : 
and Mr. Burke, now paymatter, in the room of Mr, 
Rigby, renewed his folicitations for a reform of the 
civil lift. Huis bill, which had been twice rejeéted du- 
ring the laft adminiftration, was introduced with aug- 
mented fplendour, but with diminifhed efficacy. Its 
{plendour was increafed by the circumftance of its ap- 
pearing under the immediate patronage and recom- 
mendation of his Majefty; but the encroachments 
which it fuffered on this occafion, were ftrongly la- 
mented by all true friends to public ceconomy. 

Profperity, national or individual, is at beft uncer- 
tam: and caufes that are often viewed as infignificant, 
are fometimes pregnant with effeéts the moft direful 
and irretrievable, This adminiftration gave hopes of 
peace to England, ftability to her commerce, and energy 
to her refources : it was combined, apparently, of laft- 
ing materials; as it comprifed the moft able patriotifm 
with the landed intereft of the country. Men not the 
moft fanguine and capricious, augured well of the late 
regulations, and promifed much to the profperity of the 
nation. But thefe profpeéts were on a fudden obfcured 
by the death of the marquis of Rockingham. On the 
rft of July 1782, he feila viétim to a complaint with 
which he had long been affli€ted (the hydrothorax) 
and which had latterly been encreafed by too afliduous 
an application to the public bufinefs. 

A new adminiftration was formed under the imme- 
diate fuperintendance of ford Shelburne; but from 
which Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, and feveral of that divi- 
fion, thought proper to fecede at a very early period 
of its exiftence. tis nocredit to thefe celebrated men, 
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that their feceflion took place on being refufed the no- 
mination of the fecretary of ftate. It was on their part 
a conteft for power, and remote from the public advan- 
tage. The remnant of the Shelburne’s, though refpec- 
table were feeble; and though fupported by the withes 
of the people, they found it impofhble to withftand the 
impending combination. The union of the Whig in- 
tereft with lord North, known better to this kingdom 
by the title of the CoaLiTion, it will readily be 
perceived, was the combination to which we have al- 
luded. This infamous barter of all public dignity for 
the |emoluments of office, and the convenience of the 
moment, is yet frefh in the memories of Englifhmen. 
And they would alfo do well to remember, that no 
union which is built on the ruins of juftice can long 
fubfift. The laft nine months of 1783, comprifed a 
period fomething longer than the life of the Coa- 
LITION. ‘The India Bill, which effeéted the ruin 
of the COALITION, and excited fuch intereft through- 
out Britain, muft not, however, be paffed over. At 
a juncture more favourable, Mr. Pitt brought for- 
ward a bill, which was, in many refpeéts, a tranfcript 
of that which had been fo unfuccefsfully agitated by 
Mr. Fox, and which, in the hands of his opponent, be- 
came an objeét of ready acquiefcence. That dark con- 
vention, which had juft been formed in direét violation 
of every principle of honour, had averted the public 
mind from the moft falutary meafures which might 
have been propofed from fuch a quarter. Yet the 
odium or the credit of the India Bill did not properly 
belong to Mr. Fox: Mr. Burke was the parent of the 
meafure ; and he avowed, even to the clofe of his life, 
a fatisfa¢tion at the part which he had taken in the af- 
fairs of the Eaft. 

It isnot among the leaft fingular of thofe tranfaétions 
which followed, that Mr. Burke oppofed Mr. Pitt in 
his} bill for the reform of places, &c. and that a bill, 
by the fame minifter, to amend the reprefentation = 
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the people, was thrown out during his own adminif- 
tration ! 

If any doubt yet remain of Mr. Burke’s folicitude 
refpeéting India, we come now to fpeak of an event 
which muft for ever efface that doubt. Much had 
been faid on the rapacity of Eaftern nabobs; many 
fcenes of mifery, as committed by them, had been re- 
peatedly deprecated to the public, whofe indignation 
was alive to fuch outrages, and ready to purfue them 
with punifhment. At an epoch fo favourable to his 
efforts, though he failed in criminating Impey, Mr. 
Burke ftepped forth to depiét the enormities of War- 
ren Haftings. Various caufes have been affigned, and 
fome of them not the moft honourable, for this un- 
paralleled profecution. Even thofe whofe fuggeftions 
were remote from malice, have confidered the pro- 
ceedings againft Mr. Haftings but asa theatre that was 
eftablithed for the difplay of oppofition eloquence. 
Since the 4th of April, 1786, Mr. Burke had been 
indefatigable in the purfuit of the impeachment: and 
on the 25th of April, 1787, he prefented the report of 
the committee on the articles of impeachment, and 
moved, *“* That Warren Haftings, efq. be impeached 
of high crimes and mifdemeanours upon the faid arti- 
cles;"’ which being agreed to, was followed by a mo- 
tion, that Mr. Burke fhould proceed to the houfe of 
lords, and impeach Warren Haftings, efq. in the name 
of the commons of Great Britain: this alfo was car- 
ried in the affirmative. 

In confequence of this proceeding, Mr. Haftings, on 
the 11th of May, was taken into the cuftody of the 
ferjeant at arms, and afterwards into that of the black 
rod; and being prefented at the bar of the houfe of 
lords, the articles of impeachment were read. He was 
then admitted to bail, himfelf in twenty thoufand 
pounds, and two fureties in ten thoufand pounds each. 
The fequel of this trial is now known ; and it will re- 
main alafting reproach on the charaéter of that fenate 
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which could countenance its profecution, and an inde- 
lible ftigma on the managers. We with, for the fake 
of common juftice, as well as for the honour of Mr. 
Hatftings, that we could infert a ftatement of his de- 
fence. ‘¢ My lords,’’ faid this honourable man, at the 
clofe of his long profecution, “ my life in its decline, 
and with many warnings of its fpeedy clofe, has been 
embittered by a ftate of fufpence and anxicty ever fince 
June 17853 for fo long have I been accufed in parlia- 
ment as a public delinquent, and an enormous crimi- 
nal. In May, 1787, 1 was formally arraigned at your 
bar, and obliged, with patience and refignation, to hear 
myfelf calumniated and abufed with all the virulence of 
determined enmity and malice. The managers, inftead 
of adhering to ftriét evidence and fober reafoning, in- 
dulged their tongues with every fpecies of licence, 
loading my charaéter with the heavy charges of pecu- 
lation, rape, and murder. Though confcious of my 
own innocence, and of the falfhood of thefe accufations; 
though certain that, refuted as they were by their own 
evidence, they would rather favour than prejudice my 
caufe, I leave you to judge whether my feelings mut 
not have been deeply wounded, when I faw myfelf 
eyed with looks of contempt and execration by the 
mingled throngs of both fexes, that crowded to the 
fpeétacle as to the execution of a notorious conviét, 
and being deceived themfelves, deceived the circle of 
their acquaintance, and through them the generality of 
the nation. Burthened by this profecution with a 
heavy expence, which amounts daily to a grievous fine, 
I cannot be fuppofed, as the managers unjuftly alledge, 
to have been ftudious of delay. Had it not been the 
advice of my counfel, and indeed the opinion of the beft 
legal authorities in this court, that juftice previoufly 
required the produétion of the whole mafs of evidence 
upon all the charges before I began my defence, 1 
would have confulted the eafe of my own mind, by an 
immediate anfwer to every feparate article. Could I 
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have conceived that in duration the trial would have 
exceeded the fiege of Troy, that in the tecth of ail pre- 
cedent, and all equity, it would have lafted fo long as 
to render, according to an Indian maxim, fpeedy in- 
juttice preferable to fuch tardy juftice, I believe I 
fhould have taken my own counfel, and effaced every 
ftain upon my character as it arofe. 

‘* Since the commencement of this trial, many of my 
judges have gone where 1 muft foon go; and manv, 
who can have but a very partial knowledge of the cate, 
have ftarted up by creation or fucceffion. But of this 
hardihip I mutt not complain, as it is an accidental de- 
feét in the conftitution, which is at prefent irremedi- 
able ; but 1 mnft complain of the tardinefs of the pro- 
cefs, as 1 have, through it, loft by death, or by difper- 
fion in unknown parts of the three kingdoms, or ot 
Europe, many of the thirty-four witneffes that I meant 
to call for my juftification. What evidence of equal 
weight and authenticity can I fubftitute for colonel Ka- 
ton’s, who was an ocular witnefs of the treafon and re- 
bellion of Chyte Sing, Rajah of Benares? This lofs, 
with many others of a fimilar kind, I would have ftill 
greater reafon to deplore, were not the evidence of 
every criminal allegation advanced by the managers, 
refuted, as it has been, either by the replies of their 
own oral witneffes, or by the documents of their con- 
texts, added by the vigilance and fidelity of my countel 
to their partial and mutilated extraéts. Wherever the 
evidence of their witneffes reaches my cafe, it acquits 
me in every inftance, and where it fails fhort, it cannot 
convict me. 

After an ample refutation of the feparate charges, he 
concludes. ‘ If my conduét was reprehenfible, why 
was I not recalled and punifhed, inftead of being once 
virtually, and five times aétually, invefted with freth 
power? Had I been ever fo guilty, that very invetti- 
ture is a virtual acquittal, and mutt operate to the con- 
fufion of two inconfiftent, faithle{s, and unprincipled 
fadtions ; 
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faétions ; who, foiled in in wring my fame, but too fuc- 
cefsful in ruining my fortune, have burdened the na- 
tion with a heavy expence, and entailed upon their own 
body indelible difgrace. But is the nation itfelf in this 
tranfaétion free from every ftain? Does not the houfe 
of commons reprefent the nation? Nothing but an an- 
{wer in the negative can exempt it from the foul charge 
of ingratitude. Others fought your battles, and by 
their fkill and courage triumphed over your enemies; 
but it was 1 that fent them properly equipped into the 
field, and enabled them, by exertions at my own rifk, 
to maintain their fuperiority. The plan dt ietane a 
revenue from opium, which yields annually a hundred 
and twenty thoufand pounds, was mine ; and, fince my 
colleagues refufed to be refponfible, I alone ran the 
hazard. ‘The duty upon falt, amounting yearly to 
eight hundred thoufand pounds, you owe tome. To 
me you owe the fyftem of military defence, and of 
finance, in Oude, and in Benares, and all the inftitu- 
tions of civil and criminal jurifprudence in Bengal, Be- 
nares, and their immediate dependencies, with every 
divifion of official bufinefs and internal government. 
To me you owe the one hundred and thirty-eight lacks 
drawn without oppreffion from Oude, and the feventy 
lacks colleéted with equal eafe at Benares, in 1781 2, 
which propped the tottering credit of the company, 
and enabled me, by addrefs, by bribes, and well-timed 
conceffions, to divide the confederates, and finally to 
triumph. Ina feafon of dreadful famine, which had 
vifited India for three fucceffive years, I ftopped its 
approach to the Britifh territories, and by adequate re» 
gulations prevented the danger of its return. I raifed 
the annual income of the provinces from three to five 
millions fterling, the growth not of temporary and 
forced exaétions, but of an eafy and permanent unop- 
preffive colleétion. But why fhould I tire your pa- 
tience with a minuter detail? I gave you all, and you 
have rewarded me with confifcation, meditated dif- 
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grace, and a life of impeachment! What a contraft 
between the gratitude of Britons and Indians! The 
latter, whom I am fo falfely accufed of having oppret- 
fed and plundered, voluntarily lift up their voice, as 
one man, to do me juftice ; while the former, except 
my companions in the Eaft, who had the beft means of 
knowing and appreciating my merits or demerits, join 
in my perfecution. The unfolicited and warm ex- 
preffions of indignation, at my unjuft profecution, ex- 
torted from the grateful hearts of the Indoos, by the 
unmerited treatment of the man whom they truly de- 
nominate their proteétor, their friend, and father, I 
fhall never forget. The originals of their benevolent 
condolence, and of the army’s generous applaufe, which 
are the more honourable to them and to me, that they 
came when my fun was fet, I fhail always preferve as 
the beft teftimonials of an upright adminiftration and 
well-fpent life ; and when I forget the friendly exer- 
tions of my Britith fellows, or of the natives, in my 
favour, my heart fhall forget to beat. Unfeduced as I 
know your lordfhips to be by vulgar prejudice, and 
poffeffed as you are of evidence fubverfive of every 
charge, 1 cannot for a moment fuppofe your correét 
principles of juftice, and nice fenfe of honour, capable 
of hefitating about giving a verdiét in my favour, and 
therefore 1 hold myfelf already acquitted ; not merely 
becaufe, in eftimating my merits and demerits, the 
former preponderate, upon the whole, in the {cale, but 
becaufe they preponderate in every fingle inftance.” 


{ To be concluded in our next.) 
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Further Particulars refpefing the Chara@er of Mr. 
Burke, dy GERRARD HAMILTON; wiih an 
Anecdote of the former, not generally known, but of 
confiderable Confequence towards the Ilufration of 
his political Life. 


CONNECTION fubfifted between Gerrard Ha- 
milton and Mr. Burke, of fo fecret a nature, as 
to be unknown even to their moft intimate friends ; 
and it is in the power of a very few perfons now living, 
to unfold the myftery. It was purely political; and, 
had no interruption intervened, an occafion would have 
offered to call forth the forcible and elegant pen of Ha- 
milton, who perhaps, after all which has with fo much 
plaufibility been offered to the contrary, will fhortly be 
acknowledged as the writer of many of thofe letters, 
which were publifhed under the fignature of Junius. 
The quarrel between Burke and Hamilton, the offexe 
fille caufe of which only was known amongft their 
conne€tions, originated in the Jatter finding himfelf in 
the fame predicament as the world in general, as to the 
real principles of Mr. Burke. The famous Mr. T. 
Paine, who had, at the period alluded to, an interview 
with both the parties, and who can, whenever he {hall 
pleafe, throw a light upon this affair, had committed 
the fame miftake. Mr. Burke, the friend of Ameri- 
can liberty, although fometimes attacked with qualins, 
and at others not quite in earneft, faw not much reafon 
of regret in the end, when he happily found he had 
been labouring for his idol, an American ariftocracy of 
property. The bufinefs in hand, was to do fomething 
both for Ireland and this country; and nobody can 
deny the power of fuch a triumvirate as Hamilton, 
Paine, and Burke, to have fhaken even the bef efta- 
blifhed foundations. It was however found that Burke, 
notwithftanding the political profpeétus which was 
placed before him, both French, Englifh, and a 
would 
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would not confent to attempt the removal of a fingle 
grievance, of any confequence ; that he receded from 
former profeffions, and fpoke in fo vague and uncer- 
tain a manner, as to leave very ftrange impreffions. 
Thence forward, Mr. Burke became the determined 
oppofer of any meafures in Ireland (however partial to 
his own country) which might tend to eafe the op- 
preflion of that people. In the courfe of the fpring, 
1796, he relaxed confiderably in his rigour towards the 
Trith, and this was the period, perhaps the occafion of 
his reconciliation with Gerrard Hamilton. The affair 
was as follows.— Th ee noble Lords, whofe names need 
not be mentioned here (but to whom the writer of this 
makes his appeal) drew up a ftatement of the fituation 
of Ireland, and of the danger, both from French and 
English intrigue, that a feparation of the two countries 
would enfue, and that the whole power, in confe- 
quence was fure to drop from the hand of ariftocracy. 
That the great leaders of Catholic emancipation, in 
concert with a late lord-lieutenant, had by no means 
any objeét in view inimical to the real Whig intereft, 
or the domination of property; which would, in faét, 
be in the utmoft peril without their immediate exer- 
tions. This according fo much with Mr. Burke’s prin- 
ciples, he was inftantly reconciled to Catholic emanci- 
pation in Ireland; and hence his embarking in that 
caufe fo lately, and his Irifh circular letters, more of 
which exift than have met the public eye; and if Mr. 
Grattan would favour the public with the copy of oxe 
rece:ved by him, it would be no doubt accepted as a 
moft interefting curiofity. 

It has been remarked as ftrange, that Hamilton, 
after his reconciliation with Burke, fhould write fo 
unfavourable a charaéter of him; but thefe remarkers, 
it is plain, know nothing of the general’s character. 
He tpoke with the utmolt freedom and opennefs 
of Burke, difcriminating between the focial private 
gentleman, and the public man and political writer ; 
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in which latter charaéter, it is well known, his opinion 
was as exaétly fuch as appears in his highly-finifhed 
and juftly celebrated drawing ; and he has been often 
heard to fay (as many are now ready to teftify) “ that 
it was lamentable there was fo little to be found in the 
writings of Edmund Burke befide eloquence.” 

It is reported there are feveral charaéters of the 
eminent men of his time, drawn by Gerrard Hamil- 
ton, particularly of a great perfonage, and his eldeft 
fon ; of lord Liverpool, Mr. Fox, the late lord Guild- 
ford, and the prefent minifter, Mr. Pitt. 








THE DRAMA. 


THEATRICAL FOURNAL. 


HAYMARKET. 


HERE has been little of novelty at this place 
during the paft month. It will therefore be ima- 
gined, as it has really happened, and we think deferv- 
edly, that the Herr aT Law is ftill predominant over 
the little that has been done for the amufement of this 
feafon. 

July 20 to28. Herr at LAw—with—Mock Doce 
tor—QQuarter of an Hour before Dinner—Lock and Key 
—My Grandmother— Two Sirings to your Bow—Peep- 
ing Tom— Dead Alive —Irifhman in London. 
Purse—Heir at Law—Crofs Purpofes——31. HEIR 
AT Law.—Mock DoGor ——Augult 1. SURRENDER 
of CaLais—Purfe——z2z.HEIR at LAw—Laar. 

3. (For the Benefit of Mr. Bannifter, Senior) Bat- 
TLE OF HEXHAM—Hone? Thieves, ——4. — AT 
AW 
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Law—Filitch of Bacon. s. Dittro—High Life 
Below Stairs ——7. Ditto—My Grandmother ——8. 
(For the Benefit of Mr. Munden) Younc QuakKER 
—Devil on Horfeback. 9. Harr aN Hour ar- 
TER SUPPER—Mountaineers—Cro/s Purpo/es. 

We have little to fay of Mr. Elliftone’s Oétavian. 
It appeared to us but a ftrained piece of aéting. And 
we beg leave to afk Mr. E. whether there be any dif- 
ference betwixt /aughing and fyfferics? If there be, 
his hyfterics were certainly good, had they not ended 
in a moft outrageous laugh. 

Auguft 10. (For the Benefit of Mr. Suett)—Bo.ip 
STROKE FOR A WiFE—Follies of a Day. li. 
Herr at Law—Quarter of an Hour before Dinner. 

12. MOUNTAINEERS—Lock and Key. 14. 
(For the Benefit of Mrs. Gibbs)—IRon CuEest— 
Duke and no Duke-—15. lraL1AN Monk—Deaf 
Lover. 


THE ITALIAN MONK. 


The author, or rather editor, of this farci-comi- 
tragic-opera, ftands confeffed in Mr. James Boaden, 
who formerly dramaticifed a romance of the fame pen, 
which produced the original of the prefent. There 
are two views in which the reprefentation may be con- 
fidered (but which we combine) : 1. As a parody of 
The Italian, a Romance by Mrs. Radcliffe; 2d. With 
re{fpeé& to the alterations which are introduced into the 
characters, fo ftrongly marked in the original. If Mr. 
Boaden intended, as is fuppofed, merely to dialogue the 
“ Italian,’ he awaits thofe praifes which are ufually 
beftowed on the induftry of compilation: but if he hath 
weakened, foftened, ftrengthened, or metamorphofed 
that performance, he has foifted, to fay no more, on 
the lady what fhe will not own, and becomes amenable 
at the tribunal of retribution. 

VoL. II. oO The 
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The firft fcene opens with Vivaldi relating to Paulo 
his love for Ellena di Rofalba, and his fufpicions that 
the Monk thwarted their views by fuggeftions caicu- 
lated to work on the haughty mind of the Marchefa*. 
The parents of Vivaldi are averfe to a conneétion fo 
much below their rank ; and the marchionefs di Vival- 
di, a vindiétive and cruel woman, at the opening of the 
play, had employed perfons to carry of Ellena toa 
diftant convent, where the Abbefs was perfeétly at her 
nod. And in fcene 2, the young nobleman endeavours 
to difcover in the replies of Schedoni, whether he is 
not the fame who croffed his path near the arch of 
Paluzzi, and charges him, direétly, with fowing difcord 
in the Vivaldi family, to which he was confeffor +. 
Through a well-deferibed arch, we next difcover Vefu- 
vius enlighténing the bay of Naples. Hither come 
Vivaldi and his fervant with a torch t. The monk 
now appears, not that flitting being who came perfeét 
from the pen of a Radcliffe, he fpeaks, he waits; a 
parley enfues ; and he moves off, before Vivaldi makes 
an effort to arreft his flight. To complete this wonder- 
ful icene, the monk, purfued by Vivaldi, returns to the 
fpot which the latter had left, (as is ufua] in pantomime) 
and frightens proftrate tae terrified Paulo. 

The wife and daughter of Spalatro, (the latter 
created by Mr. Boaden, as an after-{poufe for Paulo), 
announce to him the flight of Ellena from her own 
dweiling, and alfo communicate what they know of the 


* Here called marchione/s, in {pite of that agreement which 
is indifpenfible in legitimate compofition. 

+ This is the happiett #mitation through the whole piece; 
the words, the ideas of Mrs. Radclitfe are clofely preferved ! 

t According to the original, for the purpofe uf exploring 
the receffes of Paluzzi; but, according to our paraphrift, to 
play up fome dog-tricks, which, for the credit of Mr, Boa- 
den, we charitably afcribe to the jack-pudding Suett. 
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tranfaétion to Vivaldi, who, with his man, goes in 
purfuit of Ellena. 

She is found in the convent. (Olivia’s perfuafives 
to the veil, are conceived after the manner of Mrs. 
Radcliffe; with, however, a fufficient portion of in- 
flated fuftain. The former fpeaks the language of 
nature, while objeéting to the Nun’s preffing intrea- 
ties; but the change of her tones, on the Abbefs’s 
entry, affe&ted imagery of expreffion, and {welling and 
meatured cadences, are too apparent to efcape animad- 
verfion. This we poftpone while proceeding with the 
narrative. ) 

The next fcene is an interview between the Monk 
Schedoni, and the mother of Vivaldi: Schedoni, hav- 
ing been infulted by Vivaldi, who ftopped at nothing 
to afcertain the place of Ejlena’s retreat, makes ufe 
of the Marchefa’s prejudices, to effeé&t the ruin of the 
lovers. He propofes murder; the price—her affiftance 
pte promotion. She barely ftipulates for her fon’s 
afety *. 

Vivaldi’s purfuit feems to have been fuccefsful ; he 
brings Ellena into the chapel of the Carmelites. The 
prieft is about to join hands, when armed ruffians, as 
officers of the Inquifition, enter, and after a fkirmifh— 
as filly as the or/g/na/is interefting ; as trifling as that 
is ferious—the lovers are carried off by different routes. 
The lady is conveyed to a lone houfe, as Schedoni 
had promifed the Marchefa, where the black deed 
thould be done, fecurely, by oze whom he could truft +. 
Schedoni now enters the apartment adjoining Ellena’s 
chamber, and urges Spalatro to commit the murder. 


* Mrs. Radclitfe’s words are exaé/y retained throughout 
this fcene: a few fuch would have eficéted the falvation of 
the piece. 

+ After an effort or two, we counted feventeen of thofe 
Jingle vufians, apparently colleéted together for the murder of 
a weak female !! 
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This demi-villain has ftill fome qualms of confcience : 
he returns in affright; the fatal chamber, the fcene 
of former murders, had benumbed his purpofe. He 
declares he cannot perform it; Schedoni then feizes 
the dagger from his hand, and enters the chamber 
himfelf. 

In the meantime Vivaldi fuffers, in a cell of the 
Inquifition, all the horrors of his feparation from El- 
lena. He is ruminating on her fuppofed fate, when 
accofted by the monk of Paluzzi: his appearance is 
effeéted by a fecret entrance to the cell. He advifes 
Vivaldi to accufe Schedoni of murder, which occafions 
his arreft, when he had come to Rome on the following 
fubjeét — 

Entering the chamber where Ellena flept, as we 
have juft hinted, for the completion of his engagement 
with the Marchefa, he was affected in fome fuch way 
as Spalatro had recently been; but foon recolleéting 

“his ambition—that his hopes of preferment were refted 

on her deftruétion, he approaches to ftrike !—When, 
on putting afide the robe which might have prevented 
his immediate aim, he difcovers a portrait of himfelf. 
Not indeed of the monk Schedoni, but of Marinella, 
count di Bruno: an explanation preves Ellena to be 
the daughter of him whofe portrait had palfied the 
blow. He acknowledges himfelf the count, that he 
had, for private reafons, taken the cowl; and being 
now as anxious to unite, as he had once been to divide, 
Ellena from Vivaldi, he enters Rome in queft of the 
latter. He is met at the door of the Inquifition, and 
fummoned to give an account of the murder of which 
he had been accufed through the monk of Paluzzi. 

An interview takes place between the lovers: Vi- 
valdi informs Ellena of Schedoni’s guilt—her father ! 
She faints—Schedoni enters; and is not unmoved. 
He flies to the inquifitor, confeffes the murder of his 
wife, and demands punifhment. It was a crime that 
he had committed while infuriated by jealoufy. = 

aldo, 
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faldo, chief of the Inquifition, owns himfelf to be the 
fuitor who had excited the jealoufy of Schedoni-—the 
grand penitentiary who had received Avs confeffion 
fourteen years before, and the monk who had fre- 
quented Paiuzzi*. 

The wife (fuppofed dead) is now introduced by 
Anfaldo—the monk of Paluzzi, the grand penitentiary, 
and chief of inquifitors, in the form of Olivia +: and, 
as the guilt of Schedoni thus vanifhes, they are re- 
ftored; the happinefs of Vivaldi and Ellena, is com- 
pleted, and the uniting of Paulo with Fiorefca, the 
daughter of Spalatro, ends the play. 

If we are more than ufually circumftantial, it is be- 
caufe the band of dramatic-critics, have flowed in a 
channel that we do not choofe to navigate. We have 
heard commendations of the IraLran Monk from 
almoft every quarter. One only among the tribe of 
new{paper-hirelings, has ventured a breath of difap- 
probation ; yet we never witneffed a performance fo 
wretchedly failing in every effential quality of the dra- 
ma. To underftand this a little better, it is neceffary 
to know a piece of fecret-hiftory. The editors of thofe 
publications, which daringly feize the reins of tafte and 
information on every topic, generally confign the care 
of their theatrical notices, to the moft unqualified of 
their refpe€tive juntos; there is a certain  give-and 
take’’ among them, at times a friendly fquabble, all 
well enough comprehended by thofe who are initiated 
in the bufinefs. 

Mr. Boaden is joint-editor of the Oracle, a morning- 


* This one laft part, makes four perfons in the original 
of Mrs, Radcliffe. How well they are confolidated here, we 
leave to thofe who never read a chapter of the “ Italian,’”’ nor 
a leaf of common-fenfe, 

+ But how the came here, unlefs kept by this fame An- 
faldo, no mortal, we believe, can divine, 
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paper of fome credit as to its theatrical review *. We 
need not look farther for the higheft praifes which it is 
poffible for the felf-love of man to beftow. The fame 
*« sive-and-take”’ accommodation, alluded to above, ad- 
mitted an echo of this critique into the papers of the 
following days; and we are affured that thefe criticifms 
a priori, coft Mr. Boaden more labour, time, and trou- 
ble, than the Italian Monk itfelf. 

In drawing the outline of the fable, we were happy 
in finding occafion to commend the execution of fome 
fcenes; but while difcharging this part of our duty, we 
are careful not to be miftaken as faying——that the Ita- 
lian Monk, taken as a whole, is even tolerable. 

The public was never infefted by a monffer fo abfo- 
lute non-defcript ; an heterogeneous commixture of the 
outré of every {pecies. 

This is not only true in the general, particular fcenes 
frequently offend by their buffoonery, amidft the moft 


ferious bufinefs of the piece. The chapel-fcene is a 
tame unmanaged affair. Paulo difgufts by jefting in 
the heart of danger; and the pantomime of this part 
is moftly ill-timed, being entirely miftaken for the 
thoughtiefs jocularity of the original. It is fufficient 
that we mention, in a of this charge, the arch of 


Paluzzi, and the cell of the Inquifition. 

We before adverted to the impropriety of exhibiting 
a numerous banditti, to finith, with fecrefy, the life of 
a woman. And thefe too, employed in finging a glee, 


* A worthy coadjutor with Mr. Boaden, whofe wife is en- 
gaged at Richmond this feafon, publifhed a cfitique on her 
performance, in which he expatiates on the foundnefs of her 
tones, the gracefulnefs of her aétion, and the verfatility of the 
genius of his cara ffofa. It happened, unfortunately for this 
piece of laborious fine writing, that the only difmiffal this fea- 
fon, took place the fame night, and Mrs. Lichfield did not 
perform thofe wonders afcribed to her by the Oracle—Vide 
Oracle, Fune 2g or 30. 
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within a few paces of the room-door where Ellena was 
fleeping, though Spalatro cautioned each of them “ not 
to wake her!’’ Accordingly, fome of the audience, 
who in vain endeavoured to fmother a laugh, betrayed 
loud and repeated fymptoms of rifibility, on obferving 
the profpeét before them. ‘Fhe fame objeétion holds 
as to afrio between Fiorefca, Paulo, and an officer of 
the inquifition, fung in one of its cells at midnight, 
while they were about to make their efcape, and, what 
is more, immediately upon the officer’s enjoining filence, 

When we have afked Mr. Boaden what became of 
the Marchefa—who is never mentioned throughout 
the play, either before or after her conference with 
Schedoni, and then only in the light of a murderer ? 
There remains but one / Rte of blunder to point out, 
in order to eftablith a juf? opinion of his work. This 
is, 2 continual allufion to Englith cuftoms, and modern 
manners, in an Italian piece of a century paft: thus, 
the chief affaffin compares the workings of confcience 
to “atrial after term.’ We fay nothing of the paro- 
dics on Shake/peare to be met with in the language of 
this performance ; indeed they are only parodies: for, 
in every fentiment of truth and nature, and in Mr, 
BoaDEN’sown words, HE has long ago “ given Billy 
the go-by!’’ Shakefpeare, gentle reader, was a poor 
fimple bard, who wrote what moft people thought, and 
expreffed what every one could read. 


THE PERFORMERS. The Vivaldi of Charles 
Kemble was fpiritlefs and inane. Palmer underftood 
Schedoni, and \ooked it beyond what we can remember. 
Mr. R. Palmer excelled in Spa/atro; and fo well did 
he comprehend the part, that we could fearcely diftin- 
guifh the brothers. The beft delivery was by Aicken. 
when appearing to Vivaldi in the inquifition; we were 
charmed with this An/aldo fo highly, as to forget, 
awhile, the fuperior tranfgreffion of Mr. Boaden, who 
had combined in Aim four diftiné& perfons of the novel. 


Mifs 
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Mifs De Camp would do well to rave lefs: we once 
thought that the delicate E//ena was proceeding to box 
the Lady-Abbefs. Mifs Heard, was what we fhould 
take for O/;via: and Mrs. Harlowe in the little fhe had 
to do, enaéted the part of the Marchefa. Mrs. Bland 
enchanted us in Fiorefca. Indeed, ftripped of that en- 
chantment, we hardly think that this would be /uffered, 
although ‘‘ the beft that has been produced thefe five 
years.” For the audience are fond of fongs, and they 
always looked for thofe of the Italian Monk. 


Auguft 16. Iratran Monx—Rofina, 


Mrs. Atkins, the Rofina of Bath, came forward this 
evening at the Hay-market theatre. Her perfon is of 
the middling ftature, extremely delicate, and her fea- 
tures inclined to the beautiful. Her voice is rather 
fine than ftrong; rather melifluous than forcible: in 
moft refpeéts oppofite to Signora Storace. Perhaps 
when more ufed to a London audience, fhe may ac- 
quire a better command of her tones, and be enabled to 
exert them more fuccefsfully. We hope that fhe will, 
for this is abfolutely neceffary to the theatres of the me- 
tropolis. 

Augut 17. Herr at LAw—R¢fina.——18. IT A- 
LIAN Monx—Agreeable Surprife. 19. Dirro— 
Children in the Wood. 

During the abfence of Mr. Bannifter, Junior, who is 
this fummer a country-performer, the parts which are 
peculiarly his, have been affumed by different hands, 
and with very indifferent fuccefs. The Walter of this 
night, appeared before us in the perfon of Mr. Ellif- 
tone. We can tell little that wilt fedound to the cre- 
dit of this performance. It abounds with feeling ;— 
but the feeling of Elliftone was over-aéted : it has hu- 
mour; but Eljliftone had none of it. This gentleman, 
undoubtedly, is an aétor of confiderable merit; but let 
him beware lefi—* he keep the word of promife to the 
ear, and break it to the fenfe.’”’ 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPIHC 
REGISTER. 


HE Torkifh ambaffador, Effeid- Ali-Effendi, ar- 
rived at Paris, on the 14th of July, after ftaying 
feveral days at Lyons, where profeffor Mollet enter- 
tained him with fome eleétrical experiments. The 
ambaffador was greatly furprized at feeing his name 
defcribed in a blaze of light, and the hair of a boy ftand 
on end, while flafhes of fire were drawn from every 
part of his body. When an attempt was made to ex- 
plain to him the analogy between eleétricity and thun- 
der, he feemed aftonifhed at the ignorance of the Eu- 
ropeans, who did not attribute lightning to the breath 
of an angel, and the noife of thunder to the clapping 
of his wings. 

In vifiting the hofpital, he laughed heartily at all at- 
tempts to prolong life, of which, according to the doc- 
trine of predeftination, the moments are already num- 
bered. The fame evening he received all the ladies 
who prefented themfelves, appeared much ftruck with 
their beauty, and when the helmet of a dragon was put 
on the head of a young woman, ordered his interpreter 
to fay, “ that an army of fuch foldiers would conquer 
all Europe 1’ 


NORWICH, JULY 20. 


A fingular oceurrence—As Mr. Wright, of Saint 
Faith’s, was walking in his garden a few days fince, a 
flight of bees alighted on his head, and entirely co- 
vered his hair, till they made an appearance like a 
jJudge’s wig —Mr. W. ftood upwards of two hours in 
this fituation, while the cuftomary means were ufed for 
hiving them, which was completely done without his 
receiving any injury.—Mr. Wright had expreffed a 
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ftrong with, for fome days before, that a flight of bees 
might come on his premifes. 


Mr. Macklin has left behind him near forty drama- 
tic pieces, many of them finithed, and fome of them in 
a ftate of great forwardnefs. It is well known to have 
been Mr. Macklin’s opinion, that after a play was 
finifhed, the author fhould let it lie by for at leaf five 
years. He was fuppofed to be an excellent mafter of 
the art of elocution. There are to be found raifed to 
the peerage feveral of his pupils; and the reverend 
gentleman (Mr. Ambrofe) who performed the laft fad 


office over his remains, very fully evinced that he was , 


capable of inftruéting him to read with unaffected 
grace, and manly dignity. 

The late Mr. Macklin received an annuity of 201. 
from lord Loughborough, whom he inftruéted in the 
pronounciation of the Englifh language, when that 
great law charaéter firft became a candidate for dif- 
tinétion at the Englifh bar. 


FROME, JULY 27. 


On Wednefday morning laft Mr. Neale, landlord of 
the Swan Inn, at this place, went down into a remark- 
able large ftrong beer cafk, to get a little of the grounds 
to make a poultice for one of his children; before the 
unfortunate man reached the bottom, the vapour ftop- 
ped his breath, and he fell with his head downwards, 
and his legs fufpended in the ladder; in this fituation 
he remained near a quarter of an hour before the body 
could be got out. The firft perfon who went down was 
obliged to afcend quickly, or he would have fhared a 
fimilar fate. Several gentlemen of the faculty attended, 
and ufed every method recommended by the Humane 
Society for reftoring fufpended animation, but without 
effect. He was an induftrious man with a large fa- 
mily, whom this accident has made orphans. Before 
any perfon defcends into fuch large cafks, when they 
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are not empty, a pailful of cold water fhould be thrown 
in, that immediately condenfes the fpirituous vapour, 
and renders the air pure. 


WORCESTER, JULY 20. 


In beginning the repairs of our cathedral, on Mone 
day laft, that tomb which ftood in the middle aifle near 
the chance], to commemorate the interment of king 
John, but which was not really fuppofed to cover his 
remains, was therefore propofed to be removed to a 
more convenient place ; but to the aftonifhment of the 
workmen, a ftone coffin was difcovered at the bottom, 
level withthe floor, which, on carefully examining, was 
found to contain the remains of the king. From the 
great length of time the body had been depofited (fo 
long fince as the year 1216) nothing but conjeétural 
ideas could be formed as to the veftments, &c. part of 
the robe was firm in its texture, but of what colour 
could not be afcertained ; what was difcovered of the 
body appeared to lay nearly in the fame pofition as the 
figure on the top of the tomb-ftone ; and, from the 
length of the coffin, meafured five feet fix inches and 
a half; part of a {word was lying by his left fide, 
which time had much mouldered ; and the leather . 
fheath was nearly in the fame ftate ; the moft perfeét 
part was towards the bottom of the legs and feet, on 
which appeared a kind of haif boot.—A quantity of a 
fort of white pafte lay in two or three lumps on and 
below the belly, which it may be fuppofed had been 
poured into the body on the heart and bowels being 
taken out; on breaking a piece of this pafte, it was 
mixed with the fkeletons of maggots or flies, of which 
vaft quantities lay on and about the body; and on the 
right cheek of the fkull there was a fharp point, about 
half an inch long, and fome grey hairs appeared under 
part of the cap, which had fitted the head very tight, 
and feemed to have been buckled under the chin, parts 
of the ftraps remaining ; the robe had the appearance, 
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in fome parts, of having been embroidered, particularly 
on the right knee ; no bones of the fingers were to be 
found. 

One point afcertained is, that the body was depofited 
here, and not in the moft eaftern part of the church, as 
was fuppofed; and the extraordinary circumftance of 
there being no memorandum or record of the place of 
interment in the archives of the cathedral, is now ob- 
viated. The tomb is to remain facred to the afhes of 
the king, and will, no doubt, be preferved with addi- 
tional care and attention. The dean and chapter gave 
orders that the curiofity of the people fhould be grati- 
fied as far as could be done confiftently with fafety ; 
but the concourfe from all parts becoming fo great, it 
was deemed proper to clofe the tomb again on the 
Tuefday afternoon. It was obferved by the mafons, 
that the coffin was cut out of Higley ftone, but there 
was no other top to it than two elm boards, which 
were perfeétly found. 


When Mr. Burke advertifed a celebrated Letter, a 
very exaét critic ran to tell him, that this advertifement 
was ungrammatical. ‘ O, fir! (replied Burke) if 
you ficken at the title, the book itfelf will kill you!” 
He was told, that a modern philofopher had faid, 
** Gratitude was avice.’’ ‘ I would fave the gentle- 
man from that fin (rejoined Burke) by doing him no 
kindnefs.”’ 


A very curious and ancient copy of the Koran, in 
the Cooffe language, and in the hand-writing of Ali, 
the nephew and fon-in-law of Mahomet, was lately 
found by a gentleman, at Bafforah ; it is nearly 1300 
years old. The vizier has, we underftand, purchafed 
it at the price of one lack of rupees. 
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Literary Review, 





Art.l. Poems by S. T. Coleridge, Second Edit. To which 
are now added Poems by Charles Lamb, and Charles 
Lloyd. Small o€tavo, fine paper. pp. 273. 6s. boards, 
Cottle, Briftol ; Robinfons, London. 


.@ @ WN our Review of February laft, we had occafion 

to notice an ‘* Ode on the departing Year.””’ We 

are now prefented with that ode in another way, and | 

: |  affembled with the former produétions of its author. 

/ # As the feleétion of which we fpeak, prefents us with 
the full charaéteriftics of Coleridge’s mufe, we find it 
neceflary to enlarge our remarks. 


. A fweet dedicatory poem to the Rev. George Cole- 
. ridge, of Ottery St. Mary, Devon, is thus concluded: 
f “ Thefe various fongs, 

Which I have fram’d, in many a vatious mood, 
i, : Accept my BROTHER! and (for fome perchance 
se 7 Will tirike difcordant on thy milder mind) 
A If aught of error, or intemperate truth, 


Should meet thine ear, think thou that riper age 
Will calm it down, and let thy love forgive it !”” 


in We do certainly approve the fentiment of thefe lines? 
liy and the exercife of that fentiment, as exemplified in 
ly fome paris of the volume before us; but we with that 
0 Mr. Coleridge had confined himfelf to the correétion 
od of errors in judgment. Judgment and imagination 


require a general difference of treatment. The under- 
ftanding is moftly improved by correétion, the fancy 
feldom. We have neither’ place or inclination to enu- 

Vor. II. P merate 
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merate all the smaginary improvements which the poet 
has thought proper to make ; while, as a confirmation 
of our ftrictures, we exhibit the fo'lowing ftatement: 


ODE ON THE DEPARTING YEAR—Firft Edit, 


“ Now, I re-center my immortal mind 

In the long fabbath of high felf-content; 
Cleans’d from the flefhly paffions that bedim 
God’s image—fifter of the Seraphim.”’ 


The fame ode as ow printed: 
“ Now I re-center my immortal mind, 
In the deep fabbath of bleft felf-content; 
Cleans’d from the fears and anguifh that bedim 
God's image—fifter of the Seraphim,” 

Surely it will be unneceffary to tell a poetical reader, 
that the original and beautiful conclufion of this ode is 
here entirely loft. A poet who has the credit of infpi- 
ration, may {peak the language of his heart, without 
heeding the coldnefs of reftraint, though that coldnefs 
were oppofed to his conduét. 

But the poet has omitted as well as altered’; and we 
with we coula fay for the better. The poffeffors of his firft 
volume will not thank him for this; and the purchafers 
of his fecond volume muft become the poffefiors of his 
firft. We have always thought this conduét in an au- 
thor every way unjuft, and we take this opportunity of | 
faying what we have long thought. 


Specimens of the Work. 


From “ Religious Mufings”’ we prefent the follow- 

ing extraéts : 

«¢ Who the Creator love, created might 

Dread not: within their tents no terrors walk, 

For they are holy things before the Lord, 

Aye-unprofan’d, tho’ earth fhould league with hell! 

God’s altar grafping with an eager hand 

Fea, the wild-vifag’d, pale, eye-ftarting wretch, 
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Sure-refug’d hears his hot purfuing fiends 

Yell at vain diftance. Svon refrefh’d from heaven 
He calms the throb and tempeft of his heart. 

His countenance fettles: a foft folemn blifs 

Swims in his eye: his fwimming eye uprais’d: 
And faith’s whole armour glitters on his limbs! 
And thus transfigur’d with a dreadlefs awe, 

A folémn hufh of foul, meek he beholds 

All things of terrible feeming: yea, unmov’d 
Views e’en th’ immitigable minitters 

That fhower down vengeance on thefe latter days. 
For kindling with intenfer deity 

From the celeitial mercy-feat they come, 

And at the renovating wells of love 

Have fill’d their vials with falutary wrath, 

To fickly Nature more medicinal 

That what foft balm the weeping guod man pours 
Into the lone defpoiled traveller’s wounds !’” 


“ O ye numberlefs, 
Whom foul oppreffion’s ruffian gluttony 
Drives from life’s plenteous feait! O thou poor wretch, 
Who nurs‘d in darknefs and made wild by want, 
Roamett for prey, yea, thy unnatural hand 
Dott lift to deeds of blood! O pale-eyed form, 
The victim of feduétion, doom’d to know 
Polluted nights and days of blafphemy ; 
Who in loath’d orgies with lewd waffailers 
Mutt gaily laugh, while thy remember’d home 
Gnaws like a viper at thy fecret heart! 
O aged women; ye who weekly catch 
The morfel toft by law-fore’d charity, 
And die fo flowly, that none call it murder ! 
O loathly fuppliants ! ye, that unreceived 
Totter heart-broken from the clofing gates 
Of the full Lazar-houie; or, gazing, ftand 
Sick with defpair! O ye to glory’s field 
Fore’d or enfnar’d, who, as ye gafp in death, 
Bleed with new wounds beneath the vulture’s beak! 
O thou poor widow, who in dreams doit view 
Thy hufband’s mangled corfe, and from fhort doze 
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Start’ft with a fhriek: or in thy half-thatch’d cot, 
Wak’d by the wintry night-ftorm, wet and cold, 
Cowr’ ft o’er thy {creaming baby! Rett awhile, 
Children of wretchednefs ! More groans mutt rife, 
More blood mutt ftream, or ere your wrongs be full, 
Yet is the day of Retribution nigh: 

The Lamb of God hath open’d the fifth feal: 

And upward ruth on fwifteit wing of fire 

Tl’ innumerable multitude of wrongs 

By man on man inflicted! Reft awhile, 

Children of Wretchednefs: The hour is nigh; 
And lo! the great, the rich, the mighty men, 
The kings and the chief captains of the world, 
With all that fix’d on high, like ftars of heaven 
Shot baleful influence, fhall be catt to earth, 

Vile and down-trodden, as the untimely fruit 
Shook from the fig-tree by a fudden ftorm. 

Ev’n now the ftorm begins *: each gentle name, 
Faith and meek piety, with fearful joy 

Tremble far off—for lo! the giant Frenzy, 
Uprooting empires with his whirlwind arm 
Mocketh high heaven ; burft hideous from the cell 
Where the old hag, unconquerable, huge, 
Creation’s eyelefs drudge, black Ruin, fits 
Nurfing th’ impatient earthquake. 


We will accompany this beautiful writer to fubjeéts 
lefs dreadful, but equally affeéting : 


THE KISS. 
“ One kifs, dear maid ! I faid and figh’d— 


Your {corn the little boon denied. 
Ah why refufe the blamelefs blifs ? 
Can danger lurk within a kifs ? 
Yon viewlefs wand’ rer of the vale, 
The {pirit of the weftern gale, 


¥* This paffage alludes to the French revolution : and the fub- 
fequent paragraph to the downfall of religious eftablifhments. 
I am convinced that the Babylon of the Apocalypfe does 
not apply to Rome exclufively ; but to the union of religion 
with power and wealth, wherever it is found. 

At 
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At morning’s break, at evening’s clofe 
Inhales the {weetnefs of the rofe, 

And hovers o’er the uninjur’d bloom 
Sighing back the foft perfume. 
Vigour to the zephyr’s wing 

Her ne¢tar-breathing kiffes fling ; 

And he the glitter of the dew 

Scatters on the rofe’s hue. 

Bafhful lo! fhe bends her head, 

And datts a bluth of deeper red ! 


Too well thofe lovely lips difclofe 

he triumphs of the op’ning rofe : 
O fair! O graceful! bid them prove 
As paffive to the breath of love. 
In tender accents, faint and low, 
Well-pleas’d [ hear the whifper’d “ No !”* 
The whifper’d “ No”’ how little meant { 
Sweet falfehood, that endears confent ! 
For on thofe lovely lips the while 

awns the foft relenting fmile, 
And tempts, with feign’d diffuafion coy, 
The gentle violence of joy. 





TO A FRIEND, 


Who afked how I felt, when the Nurfe firf prefented my 
Infant to me. 


Charles! my flow heart was only fad, when firft 
I f{cann’d that face of feeble infancy : 

For dimly on my thoughtful fpirit burft 

All I had been, and all my babe might be! 
But when I faw it on its mother’s arm, 

And hanging at her bofom (fhe the while 

Bent o’er its features with a tearful fmile) 
Then I was thrill’d and melted, and moft warm 
Imprefs’d a father’s kifs: and all beguil’d 

Of dark remembrance, and prefageful fear 

I {cem’d to fee an angel’s form appear. 

’T was even thine, beloved woman mild! 

So for the mother’s fake the child was dear, 
And dearer was the mother for the child. 
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Of Coleridge’s defcriptive powers, this poem will 
fufficiently {peak : 






‘“ COMPOSED AT CLEVEDON, SOMERSETSHIRE. 






My penfive Sara! thy foft cheek reclin’d 

Thus on my arm, moft foothing fweet it is 

To fit befide our cot, our cot o’ergrown 

With white-flower’d jafmin, and the broad-leav’d myrtle, 
(Mect emblems they of innocence and love !) 




















And watch the clouds, that late were rich with light, 
Slow-fad’ning round, and mark the ftar of eve 

Serenely brilliant (fuch fhould wifdom be) nf 
Shine oppofite! How exquifite the {cents i 


Snatch’d from yon bean-field! and the world fo hufh’d! 
The ftilly murmur of the diftant fea 

Tells us of filence. And that fimpleft lute 

Plac’d length-ways jn the clafping cafement, hark! 
How by the defultory breeze carets’d, 

Like fome coy maid half-yielding to her lover, 

It pours fuch {weet upbraidings, as muft needs 

Tempt to repeat the wrong! And now its ftrings 
Boldlier fwept, the long fequacious notes 

Over delicious furges fink and rife 

Such a foft floating witchery of found 

As twilight elfins make, when they at eve 

Voyage on gentle gales from fairy land, ; 
Where melodies round honey-dropping flewers y 
Footlefs and wild, like birds of paradife, 

Nor paufe nor perch, hov’ring on untam’d wing. 
And thus, my love! as on the midway flope 

Of yonder hill I flretch my limbs at noon, 

Whilft thro’ my half-clos’d eyelids I behold 

The fun-beams dance, like diamonds, on the main, 
And tranquil mufe upon tranquillity ; 

Full many a thought uncall’d and undetain’d, 
And many idle flitting phantafies, 

Traverfe my indolent and paffive brain, 

As wild and various as the random gales 

That {well or flutter on this fubjeét lute ! 

And what if al] of animated nature 
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Be but organic harps diverfly fram’d, 

That tremble into thought, as o’er them {weeps, 
Plaftic and vaft, one intellectual breeze, 

At once the foul of each, and God of all ?— 
But thy more ferious eye a mild reproof 

Darts, O beloved woman! nor fuch thoughts 
Dim and unhallow’d doft thou not reject, 

And biddeft me walk humbly with my God. 
Meek daughter in the family of Chrift, 

Well haft thou faid and holily difprais’d 

Thefe fhapings of the unregenerate mind, 
Bubbles that glitter as they rife and break 

On vain philofophy’s aye-babbling fpring. 

For never guiltlefs may I {peak of Him, 

Th’ Incomprehenfible! fave when with awe 

I praife him, and with faith that inly * feeds ; 
Who with his faving mercies healed me, 

A finful and moft miferable man 

Wilder’d and dark, and gave me to poffefs 
Peace, and this cot, and thee, heart-honour’d maid! 


On the poems of Lloyd we fhall have occafion to 
fpeak in conjunétion with his two friends: in the mean 
time, we prefent our readers with fome effufions of //s 
mufe. 


SONNET VIII. 


“ Ye overflowings of a reftlefs heart, 
Why thus torment me ? withes undefin’d 
Why thro’ my breatt fo vehemently dart, 
Waking convuls’d commotions of the mind? 


* L’athée n’eft point A mes yeux un faux efprit; je puis 
vivre avec lui auffi bien et mieux qu’avec le dévot, car il rai- 
fonne davantage, mais il lui manque un fens, et mon ame ne 
fe fond point entiérement avec la fienne: il eft froid au {pecta- 
cle le plus raviffant, et il cherche un fyllogifme lorfque je rends 
un action de grace. 

“ Appel a l'impartiale poftérité, par la Citoyenne Roland,” 
troifeme partie. p. 67. 


Oh, 
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Oh, ftubbor feelings, why do ye refufe 

The high-wrought intercourfe of fouls to blefs? 
Why pampering lonefome anguifh idly mufe, 

Or mutter workings of obfcure diftrefs ? 
Almighty Parent! what athing am I! 

Shuddering with ecftafy yet dumb the while ! ) 
Thou, only Thou with chaos-piercing eye } 
Can’ft fee me as lam! My Father, rife 

Sublime in love, and with thy calming {mile 
Huth thou my fpirit’s ftormy phantafies!” 


SONNET V. 


*¢ I had been fad, and droop’d like one forlorn, 
When, as it might befal, I threw mine eye 
Athwart the funny plain; a breeze paft by 

Pure and infpiriting, as newly born, id 

The viewlefs meffenger of fome far glen! i; 

It breath’d methought faint tones of diftant peace! 

Sighing I turn’d me from the haunts of men, 

And bodied forth fome dell, where care might ceafe. 

T gaz’d (a lone fear ftealing down my cheek) 

And with’d that I knew one whom I could throw 
Mine arms around, and fnatching her from woe 

Yield her my heart; and in fome fimple cell, 

Where I might win the folace of the meek, 

Pray for the hard world where I once did dwell!”* : 





There is not a heart, if poffeffed of any fenfidility, 
that will not vibrate to thefe admirable fentiments : | 


“« For me a plain and fimple man, 
I rev’rence my forefathers, and would hold 
Their pious ord’nance facred! Much I hate 
The coxcomb innovator who would raze 
The deeds of other times! Moft fweet to me 
Thefe chroniclers of life; oft round them twine 
Dear recolleétions of the paft, the fum 
Of all thofe comforts which the poor heart feels 
While ftruggling here, bearing with holy care 
Its little ftock of intermediate joy 
To blefs the circle of domettic love. 

And 
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And now farewell! Thus former years have fed 
My retrofpeétive lays! Sad barrennefs 
Scowls o’er the prefent time! No boyith fports, 
No youthful dreams, nor hopes fantaitic, now 
Endear thy feftival! Rapture is fled, 
And all! that nourifh’d high poetic thought 
Vanifh’d afar; yet refignation meek 
Chaftens paft pleafure with her evening hues, 
And lends a fober charm, mild as the fhade 
Mantling the fcene, which gliften’d late beneath 
Day’s purple radiance, when grey twilight falls 
Soft harmonizing. Rich variety 
Pales to a fadden’d famenefs ! 

Nor can I 
Forget what I have loft fince laft I hail’d 
Thy jolly tide! The aged friend is dead! 
The friend who mingled in my boyifh {ports 4 
The friend who folac’d my eccentric heart ! 
The friend by whofe mild fuffrage unimpell’d 
T ne’er could tafte of joy! Yes, the is dead! 
So be it! Yet ’tis hard to fmile, and know 
So fad a lofs! I bend before my God, 
And filent at the paft, commune henceforth 
Of days in ftore, ‘ of righteoufnefs to come,’ 
Of faith, of hope, and of a better world!” 


A Mr. Lamb, of the India-Houfe, fomewhat known 
to the poetical world, and by no means unworthy of his 
friends Coleridge and Lloyd, concludes this triumvirate 
of bards. From that part of the volume belonging to 
this gentleman, we take the following : 


SONNET II. 
*¢ Methinks, how dainty {weet it were, reclin’d 
Beneath the vaft o’erfhadowing branches high 
Of fome old wood, in careiefs fort to lie, 
Nor of the bufier fcenes we left behind 
Aught envying. And, O Anna! mild-eyed maid! 
Beloved! I were well content to play 
With thy free treffes the long fummer day, 
Cheating the time beneath the green-wood thade. 
Ox 
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Or we might fit, and tell fome tender tale 
Of faithful vows repaid by cruel {corn, 
A tale of true love, or of friends forgot; 
And [ would teach thee, lady how to rail, 
In gentle fort, on thofe who praétife not 
Or love, or pity, tho’ of woman born.” 








SONNET VII. 


** We were tuo pretty babes; the youngeft the, 

The youngett, and the lovelieft far (L ween). 

And lonocence her name: the time has been 

We two did love each other’s company ; 

Time was, we two had wept to have been apart 

But when, by fhew of feeming good beguil’d, 

I left the garb and manners of a child, 

And my firft love for man’s fociety, 

Defiling with the world my virgin heart— 

My lov’d companion dropt a tear, and fled, 

And hid in deepeft fhades her awful head. 

Beloved! who fhall tell me where thou art ? 

In what delicious Eden to be found ? 

That I may teek thee, the wide world around,” 
1795. 


SONNET V. 


 O! IT could laugh to hear the midnight wind, 

That rufhing on its way with carelets fweep 

Scatters the ocean waves; and I could weep 
E’en as a child! for now to my ’rapt mind 
On wings of winds comes wild-eyed phantafy, 

And her rude vifions give a dread delight. 

O winged bark! how fwift along the night 
Pass’ thy proud keel! Nor fhall I let go by 
Lightly of that drear hour the memory, 

When wet and chilly on thy deck I ftood, 

Unbonnetted, and gaz’d upon the flood, 
And almoft with’d it were no crime to die ! 

* * * * * ~ 
*¥ * * * * * 
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There ts, in the mufe of Coleridge, an originality at 
once grand and affeéting. He feels whatever he writes, 
and he writes whatever he feels. That roughnefs 
which would deform a common poet, is in him fymme- 
try and proportion. We do not look for evennefs and 
exactitude, in the old grandeur of the gothic: this 
would be no indication of ftrength; and ftrength is the 
beauty of greatnefs. Coleridge {ceins to labour for ut- 
terance; and when he can no longer retain fiience, he 
fhapes the language to himfelf, becaufe our language is 
not fhaped to him. Hence the obfcurity of fome of his 
phrafes to thofe who have no poeticalidea. But, what- 
ever imperfeétion may by fome minds be adjudged to 
him on this account, they are unanimous in their admi- 
ration of his pathetic poetry : and they are alive to his 
defcriptive powers. In a poet of fuch various, yet uni- 
form excellence, it would be tedious to feek for defeéts. 
His defeéts, call them as you will, are the defeéts of 
genius and intelligence. 


“If any man,’ fays Coleridge, “ expe& from my 
“ poems the fame eafinefs of ftyle which he admires in 
“ a drinkmmg fong, for him I have not written.” This 
paflage is worthy of its writer: we with we could 


think fo of what follows. “I expeét,’’ continues 
Mr. C. “ neither profit or general fame by my writ- 
“« ings; and I confider myielf as having been amply 
“ repaid without either. Poetry has been to me its 
“own ‘exceeding great reward:’ it has foothed my 
* affli€tions, it has multiplied and refined my enjoy- 

ments; it has endeared folitude; and it has given 
me the habit of withing to difcover the good and the 
beautiful in all that meets and furrounds me.”” A 
divine tribute to poetry ! and we are forry to objeét to 
any part of it. 

That Mr. Coleridge does not expeét ‘ profit”? from 
his poems, at the fame time that it refleéts difgrace on 
the age in which we live, it refleéts credit on A/s tem- 
per and judgment. Fame, however, is different to 


profit. 


6 
“ 
‘ 
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profit. And what is a poct without fame ? Where is 
the fuel of his genius; and the fympathy that enlivens 
his heart; if fenfibility be not awakened by his writ- 
ings, and ‘if fame be indifferent to his claims? A vain 
man will be pleafed with flattery ; but it does not be- 
come a great man to talk lightly of fame. 


CHARLES LLOYD, 


Whofe poems come next under confideration, is evi- 
dently of the Coleridgean fchool, though of a genius 
fomething fofter than his mafter. There is much fim- 
plicity, {weetnefs, and promife in the poetry of Lloyd. 
What we have faid of Mr. Lloyd will partly apply to 
his friend 

CHARLES LAMB: 

The pieces which this gentleman has contributed to 
the colleétion under review, entitle him to confiderable 
praife. Jt will be feen that he has a nearer refemblance 
to Coleridge than that which appears in Mr. Lloyd. 
He is ftrong and harmonious; but he is not fo affeéting 
as the laft writer. 

When we fpoke of the Coleridgean fchool, we meant 
not to give birth to lightnefs and triviality : our inten- 
tion had no fuch bent. We obferved a refemblance in 
the manner, and in the fentiments of this triumvirate : 
a refemblance too clofe for chance. Mr. Coleridge, 
for inftance, is very fond of the rhyme ¢f/ or xe/s; as 
diftre/s, happiness, &c. &c. and his friends have been 
very prodigal i in this way. We meet with “ gusetne/s”’ 
without end, in the poems before us, efpecially in thofe 
by Mr. Lioyd; and there 1s, fometimes, both in him 
and Mr. Lamb, a turgefcence of ftyle not very remote 
from affectation. 





—- 
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Art. II. A Short Commentary, with StriGtures on cer- 
tain Parts of the Mora! Writings of Dr. Paley and 
Mr. Gifoorne. To which are added as a Supplement, 
Obfervations on the Duties of Truftees and Cunduc- 
tors of Grammar Schools, and Two Sermons on the 
Purity of Principle, and the Penal Laws. By George 

ba Croft, D.D. Late Fellow of Univerfity College, 
" Oxford; Vicar of Ancitffe, Ledurer of St. Martin’s 
in Birmingham, and Chaplain io the Right Honour- 
able the Earl of Elgin. 8vo. pp. 274. 58. Boards. 
Thomas Pearfon, Birmingham ; Rivington’s, Lon- 
" don, 1797. 
7 PERHAPS there is no fubjeé&t within the reach of 


. human inveftigation, that has occafioned a greater 
variety of difcuffion than the principles ot ethics or 


morality. We are too intimately connected with the 
. fubjeét to be inattentive fpedtators of the combat. In- 
deed, if we were ever fo difpoted to negligence, the 
’ very different explications which different writers af- 


fign to the fame rules, muft roufe us, at leaft, toa mo- 
mentary refleétion. ‘The names of Paley and Gifborne, 


, 4 fo well known to the obfervers of ethical fcienee, need 
; no introduction to. our readers; and the celebrity of 
their powers might forgive even a flight attempt to 
: point out their refpe€tive wants, or the deficiences of 


their refpective works. But Mr. Croft is not inade- 


3 

5 quate to the tafk which he has announced, and the 
2 commentary before us ought not to be unknown to 
‘ thofe who. have ftudied his text-works, in the labours 
e of Paley and Gifborne. 

, The doétrine of “ general utility,’’—that private, 
4 ought ever to recede betore public confiderations, even 


to juftify, in certain emergencies, an apparent breach 
of reétitude, is thus vindicated by our author, from 
countenancing the will of depravity~— 


Evil muft not be done, that good may come, 
This or that is evil. 
., Therefore this or that muft not be done.”’ 
VoL. Il, 
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In the cafe of Promises, about which fo much fo- 
phiftry has been ufed, we beg leave to put a few en- 
quiries—W ould the rule of “ general utility” be be- 
nefited or injured by the non-obfervance of promifes ? 
Is not even a defpotic obfervance of /wch engage- 
ments more advantageous than a partial onc? wha, 
we would know, though he might promife, would per- 
form injuftice and impoifibiliry? Do not men object, 
if the leaft inconvenience occur between the birth and 
the completion of a promife ? And, when, in general, 
we are fo prone to licentioutnefs, is it wife to relax the 
obligations of morality ? 

Croft avows his conviétion, though oppofed to Paley, 
that beggars ought not to be relteved.— 


enow ee. = @ Ff 


“ When we confider,’’ fays he, * how few vagrants merit 
compaffion, when all the mifchiefs of vagrancy ave taken inte 
the account, the fafeft way is to refufe, in toto, left while we 
relieve their wants, we corrupt their morals. A poor mia 
taken ill upon a journey, if he can produce that tefiimony of 
his charaéter which honeft men eafily obt in, is not in the 
number of vagrants.’ Our tendernefs may be better Kept up 
by giving relief to indigent families, and as Dr. Paley elfe- 
where obferves, being charitable upon a plan. The {pm of 
our laws is contrary to all lenity that may be flewn to va- 
grants. We are punifhable for harbouring them, and turely 
cannot altogether be innocent in fupplying them with the 
means of being harboured by others. A relidence in a lage 
country village, infefted by fuch perfons, has given me de- 
cided conviction, that the Doétor’s opinion theuld not be 
followed.” 


Thefe obfervations appear to us both excellent ard 
judicious : 


“ Of the doétrine of the Trinity, fome have doubted whe- 
ther it can be found in the Old Teftament. They who wifh 
for fatisfa€tion on this fubje&t, may confult Dr. Burgh, or Dr. 
Thomas Rando}ph’s Latin Protefhions. The pious in all ages 
expected an atonement, and therefore believed in the Meffizh; 
they relied not on their own endeavours merely, and therefore 

expected 
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expedted afhftance from above. They believed that God, 
whom they were commanded to love with all their heart and 
all their foul, would animate their zeal in his fervice, and 
finally reward their well meant endeavours. So far the gofpet 
was preac! hed to them all, and it was preached in the com- 
manenients mielves, of which, when the nner was 
extended, as it ever maft have been with the rational and 
thinking part of mankind, beyond the prohibition of flagrant 
vifences, and the injunétion of a few very ebvious duties, it 
would by neceffity be carried to every concern of man, 

“ The reader will recolleét what was hinted before in ob- 
ferving, that the moval fenfe, or the quick perception of right 
snd wrong, does by no means difcern immediately what 
thould be done under difficult circumftances. 

«“ In profpects furnifhed by mature and art, the bodily eye 
is delighted with beauty, and diigufted by deformity; but let 
the fame eye minutely examine how the removal of this tree, 
the diverfion of that ftream, or any other minute change 
would improve or injure the whole, a nicety of difcrimination 
is requifite, which few poffeis but by attention, tludy, and ex- 
perience, by reference to fimilar fituations and circumftances, 
If this comparifon be at all applicable, let not the fiudent in 
ethicks defpife the ftudy of cafuiftry—Every particular cafe 
will ftrengthen his general love of virtue and honour.” 


° 
3 

















Riches and Poverty. 


“ Paley, book iii. c. 1. ¢ If you fhould fee a flock of pi- 
‘geons in a field of corn, and if inftead of each picking where 
# and what it liked, taking juft as much as it wanted, and no 
* more, you hall fee ninety-nine of them gathering all they 
Shad into a heap, referving nothing for themfelves but the 
“chaff and refufe, keeping this heap for one, and that perhaps 
‘the worft and weakett pigeon of the flock, fitting round, and 
"looking on all the winter, whilft this one was devouring, 
* throwing about and wafting it, and if a pigcon more hardy 
€ or hungry than the reft, touched a grain of the hoard, all the 
‘ others inftantly flying upon it, and tearing it to pieces; if you 
‘fhould {ce this, you would fee nothing more than what is 
‘every day practifed and eftablifhed among men. Among 
‘men you fee the nincty and nine toiling and f{craping toge- 

‘ ther a heap of fuperfluities for one, getting nothing for them- 
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§ felves all the while, but a littie of the coarfeft of the provi- 
© fion, which their own labour produces; and this too often- 
© times the feebleft and wortt of the whole fet, a child, a wo- 
‘man, a madman, or a fool, looking quietly on while they 
* fee the fruits of all their labour tpent or {poiled, and if one of 
* them take or touch a particle of it, the others join againft 
© him and hang him for the theft.’ 

“ The comparifon is a dangerous one—it makes an impref- 
fion which the fubfequent difcuffion of the rights of man in 
civil fuciety will not eafily remove from any mind, It cone 
tains the fubftance of that which all faétious and feditious men 
have urged to an ignorant and deluded multitude, in order 
that they might draw them from their allegiance, and increafe 
their hatred of honours, wealth, and power. 

“ Tf poverty have a natural tendency to render mankind 
querulous, we fhould neither direétly or indire&tly add to the 
evil. Better were it to relate the old fable of the Belly and the 
Limbs, than introduce this reprefentation of the pigeons. It 
is not the fact that the labourer is content with the coarfer 
food, much lefs can he be faid, literally or figuratively, to leave 
for himfelf the chaff and refufe. He eats the fame bread with 
the rich, and, generally fpeaking, the fame beef, mutton, and 
veal, and cheefe and butter, and, in places where this is not 
uniformly the cafe, and where he may be occafionally debar- 
red from fome kinds of food, he often comes forth ftrong and 
healthy under the fubfiitence which his induftry can procure. 
The greateft misfortune is, that many employments, from 
their very nature, are prejudicial to health ; and then it is not 
the want of food, but of wholefome air and exercife which is 
to be deplored. It fhould alfo be confidered, that property 
defcends from generation to generation, that fome anceftor of 
this hundvedth happy mortal was, and often at no great dif- 
tance of time, one of the ninety and nine. In fhort, there is 
an equality among the pigeons which the nature of human 
fociety will not admit of, and being unadmiffible, the oftener 
it is brought under contemplation, the greater fanétion is given 
to murmuring and difcontent.”’ 


Thefe refleétions, on objeétions to the fervice of the 
eftablifhment, are thofe of a temperate and well-in- 
formed mind : 
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© If fome flight alterations in the leffons, and in the ma- 
* trimonial fervice, if a rubric explaewy of the real tendency 
of the Athanafian creed, and a lefs frequent repetition of the 
‘ Lord’s prayer, might prove fatisfactory, perhaps our fupe- 
‘riors would not be inflexible to thefe moderate conceflions, 
6 But what reafon is there to think that thefe will be fufficient? 
¢ Several experiments have been formally made without fuc- 
“cefs, in order to reconcile difcordant parties ; and to endan- 
* ger the adherence of our friends by a fruitlefs attempt to 
‘comprehend our enemies, would neither be prudent nor 
$ jut.’ 

“ One of the reviewers, who feems to have fpuken the fenfe 
of the Diffenters at large, afferted upon this very pafiage, that 
many more conceffions would be expeéted, and there is reafon 
to believe, that the Englifh Diffenters, many of them at leaft, 
renounce fyftem, and are as littie inclined to incorporate with 
the church of Scotiand, as with thechurch of England. If we 
cannot eftablifh harmony of opinion, we can only have the fem- 
blauce of harmony in our worfhip, at which every ingenuous 
mind recoils with indignation: let us not only in our prayers, 
but in the ordinary conduct of lite, avoid wanton and unnecef- 
fary invitation; but let us not from atiected candour be guilty 
of an unmanly, a pufillanimeus dereliction of thofe principles 
which are built upon th: ' foundatian of the Projeh ‘tsand Afofiles, 

Fefus Chri himjeif being the chief corner flone.”” 


Wc have long thought that there fhould be fome re- 
ftriéion on the | a ilgation of religious epinion ; and 
we are happy to be fren; gthened in that view, by fuch 
difpatlionate confiderations as the following : 


“ Nor may it be amifs to ftate, that empiricifm in theology, 
in Jaw, and in medicine, owes much of its fuccefs to prefump- 
tion united with ignorance. Avayice and ambition may alfo 
concur in increafing the number of thofe parts of fociety, who 
exercife a wanton crueity upon the fouls, the bodics, or the 
property of their fellow-creatures, But they who are impofed 
upon are led rsd by prefuming to form opinions, when their 
own habits of life difqualify them totally from duly appreci- 
ating the requifite a abilities and attainments. 

« If we go into the world, it is filled with vulgar errors on 
almof every fubjet. If we liften to the jargon of coffee- 
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houfe politicians, to Utopian plans of education; in thort, if 
we examine the rath projects, and the rafh fentiments of the 
bulk of mankind, we fhall conclude, that much more is to be 
feared from licentioufnefs of judgment and prefumption, than 
from implicit confidence and tame acquiefcence. 

** Many of our religious feéts furnith deplorable examples 
of folly and conceit; and they, whofe lips fhould preferve 
knowledge, have often meanly condefcended to feek for popu- 
Jarity, by a pufillanimous facrifice of fenfe to found. And yet 
fome amongtt the Diffenters, who, in the pride of their hearts, 
pretend to have no other matter than Chrift, and fcarce own 
him for their matter in all things, are not fo abfurd as they 
otherwife would be, becaufe they either chufe fome particular 
leader, or they 2& under the general directions of a large fu- 
ciety. 

“« Even the Independants in the laft century, though they 
maintained that every congregation was a feparate church, yet 
found it neceffary to adopt fome common regulations, to be 
obferved by the whole body. 

“ By fuch, and innumerable other inftances, it may be 
proved, what advantage men gain by entrufting themfelves to 
the guidance of others, and how much they futter when they 
rely on their own unaffifted judgment.”’ 


Criminal Pleading. 

“ Under the duties of the lega! proteffion,’’ fays our author, 
‘¢ T have no defign to controvert the fubftance and tendency of 
what Mr. Giborne has advanced. Dr. Johnfon, who was no 
loofe cafuift, vindicated, in my hearing, the praétice of advo- 
cates in words to the following purport:—* Sir, there is no 
“harm in pleading for the criminal party. Every one has a 
right to plead his own caufe, and if he have a right to plead 
himfelf, he has an equal right to call upon another to plead it 
forhim. An advocate is only blameable when he goes into 
court with corrupt and perjured witneffes. Itis faid of fir 
Matthew Hale, that he fet out with a determination to plead 
no caufe which was not juft. He found himfelf miftaken in 
a particular inftance, and afterwards followed the ufual prac- 
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It has long been our opinion, that thofe who oppofe 
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Dr. Johnfon in this fentiment, oppofe him only through 
ignorance, mifapprehenfion, or bigotry. 

So much has been infifted on the permanency of prin-~ 
ciples applicable to revolutions only, that we will ven- 
ture to fubmit an oppofition to that argument in the 
rorm of a fyllogifm. 

In cafes of neceffity men cannot aét by eftablifhed 
rules. Therefore neceifity is no law. 

“ The greater part of the clergy are obliged to wait 
“ with patience, and many of them have fcarcely a de- 
“cent annual income, at 2 time of life, when others 
“have accumulated a competency.’ Mr. Croft has 
given many pages of his work to a vindication of the 
prefent ftate of the epifcopal revenues, and in this he is 

moftly fatisfaétory > but he will not fufpeér us of inno- 
yation, when we fay, that from his own confeffion, and 
the reprefentation of every eminent writer on this fub- 

jedi, we mt uft think, thac a more equal diftribution of 
church-emo! uments, or a More equi | divifion of church- 
property, cannot take place roo toon, 

Mr. Croft feems particularly inimical to the unen- 
lightened exertions of methodiim. He cannot a 
more than we do, the feniclefs rant of many who cali 
themfelves methodifts; and we would certainly con- 
demn, in the moft pointed language, the indecencies 
which they not unfrequently practice. Yet we would 
afk Mr. Croft, whether a Chriftian minifter thould or 
thould not be anima ed; and whether thof fe of the efta- 
bhthment are fufficientiy 4? We are much afraid that 
certain hints, refpeéting the heathenith ind lifference of 
many divines, are not without provocation. 

“* Should a creditor,” it is afked, “ difabled at the 
“time of his bankruptcy, from a due payment of his 
“debts, be expeéted to complete their difcharge, if 
** afterwards enabled to de it ?’’ Some cafuifts contend 
that he fhould not. Croft thinks in the affirmative 
and furely common juftice thinks with him 
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In his fketch of education, Mr. Croft fays— 


“* Againft the performance of plays, Latin and Englifh, I 
would enter a moit ferious and folemn proteft, It deftroys 
that amiable diffidence in youth, which other caufes in the pre- 
fent day fatally concur in deftroying. Let every young man 
be taught a proper emphafis, but let him not be taught to over 
act his part, or to exprefs feelings which youth and inexpe- 
rience do not poffefs. In a word, his mode of performance 
will be imitation and mimickry, not fuch as comes from the 
heart.” 


Nor can we forego thefe excellent hints : 

“ Ifthe univerfities would never receive any one for ma- 
triculation, without a regular teftimony from the matter of the 
{chool in which he has been educated, it would redound to 
their own credit, and give weight to their teacher. It would 
operate as a conttant, if not an effectual check upon the con- 
duct of every young man, at a time when the profpeét of leav- 
ing a {chool is too often a temptation to remiflnefs, petulance, 
and idlenefs. In the removals of boys from one fchool to an- 
other, it would not be amifs to enquire into the real caufe of 
fuch removals, They are too often owing to diffolute or con- 
tumacious behaviour, the continuance of which poifons the 
minds even of the well difpofed.”’ 


He foon after obferves, that “ though an advocate 
** for public education, he is well aware that there will be 
“ many excepted cafes, and that boys of moderate capa- 
‘* cities are better placed where the pupils are few, and 
*‘ where the conftant attention and afliftance of an in- 
“ ftru€tor may compenfate for flownefs of apprehen- 
‘ fion.” 

The fermons are elegant and informing. In the one 
we have a moft beautiful enforcement of “ Purity of 
Principle,” and, in the other, we meet with an inge- 
nious vindication of ‘¢ The Penaj Laws.” 

There is an unprefuming dignity in the arguments 
of this writer, which, though admirably winning to the 
unprejudiced mind, will have little ¢ffe& on the —— 
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mable of every party. However critical our fituation 
may be, our iaatiioes have certainly forgotten, or re- 
membering it do not believe, that even truth is not to 
be fpoken at.all times. Were they ever fo fure of the 
falutary tendency of their plans, it would be prudent, 
it would be but juft, while the political world is in a 
ftate approaching to frenzy, to withhold from it a fuc- 
ceffion of meafures, irritable at all events, and in the 
beft fenfe uncertain. Far are we from oppofing every 
poifible improvement. And we would direé& this fen- 
timent to fubjeéts of the laft importance. While Mr. 
Croft, and not without reafon, fuppofes, that no alte- 
ration fhort of abolition would fatisfy the opponents of 
the Liturgy, we cannot thus think when we confider 
the tranflation of the Bible. We know that there have 
been fome late attempts at a revifion of our vulgar read- 
ings, by intetligent individuals, which have rather de- 
formed than amended the caufe of our complaint, 
through the unmeaning faftidioufnefs of refinement. 
But would not a change of fome biblical terms, as they 
ftand in our tranflation, while it did not impoverifh the 
fpirit of Chriftiamty, be more confonant to chaftity of 
mind? Of this weare convinced, that certain Bunyanian 
declaimers could not, in other circumftances, fo abufe 
the name of decency. Such expreffions are often heard 
from the pulpit as to fhock the groffeft ear ; and this, 
becaute they can findthem inthe Bible. It isthe wif- 
dom of fome men to ape the deformities of genius ; and 
John Bunyan is not difparaged by the manner in which 
we have mentioned his name. He was a perfon of low 
cuftoms, and his writings were the janguage of his life : 
but he was a perfon of real genius. He has produced 
an allegory which, coming from a pen more correét, and 
an author of more confequence, would have ranked firft 
among the clafs to which it belongs. Such is the Pil. 

grim’s Progrefs. 
The men who would ameliorate our natures, by dif- 
criminating the rules of moral reétitude, and by fixing us 
in 
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in habits of juftice, are, among created beings, entitled to 
our beft efteem. But what are to become of thofe who 
do not read, and who, if they read, could not under- 
ftand thefe ethical labours? Surely with all our com- 
mentations, the Bible is the beft fyftem of ethics; and 
certes, it is the moft intelligible one ! 


a 
Art. Til. Milifiina: or the Double Interef. A 
Novel. 2 vols. 7s.fewed. Low. 1797. 


FULSOME compound of infipidity and fentiment; 

if we miftake not, this produétion flows from fome 
girl’s pen, whofe little life has been confumed over the 
trajh of a circulating library. 
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ArT. IV. Jofcelina: a Novel. 2 vols. 7s. fewed. 


Longman. 1797. 


HIS novel deferves applaufe for its morality as well 

as intercft; the ftory is well told, the charaéters 
ably fupported, and the faults few. If it never rifes 
into greatnefs, it feldoms finks below mediocrity, and 
may be fafely recommended to every reader, as an 
amufing and inftruétive performance. If the autho- 
refs could be prevailed upon to take her profe down 
from the ftilts, the ftyle would be confiderably amended. 
We fhall quote one paffage to which praife may with 
juftice be given. 


“ Meantime the poor difordered warderer had taken refuge 
in a narrow dark paflage at no great diftance. She preffed her 
beating head upon the flinty wall; a tightnefs acrofs her 
throbbing breatt impeded refpiration, and loft in unutterable 
thought, fhe was yielding to a ftupor creeping over her fen{es, 
when a crowd of thofe poor nightly beings who invade the 
ftreets, violently rufhed upon her exhauttec frame. She raifed 
her feeble head-—it dropped ; a flow motion quivered on her 
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pallid lips, and—‘ Oh mercy!”’ efcaped her; a convulfive 
figh {ucceeded, and all was hufhed. A faint ray from the 
nwon now beaming on the paflage, glimmered on the inani- 
mate form of Jofcelina. The clamours of the women had 
ceafed, and they gazed in filence on her face. ‘ Behold our 
fate!” exclaimed a poor wretch, reflecting deeply, as fhe pointed 
to the proftrate angel; “ behold our fate, and oh! who knows 
how foon!”? She lay fo quiet and ftill, that all believed the 
hand of death upon her;'the thought ftruck horror to their 
blackened {pirits, and they all] fled terrified from the filent yet 
inftructive fcene, all except the poor being who had fpoke ; 
to her it was the faving moment of redeeming grace. Con- 
{ctence alarmed, fhrunk inward, and fhe fhuddered at the ra- 
vages her guilt had caufed. Yet fhe had a foul; all blackened 
and deformed as vice had made it, ftill it was precious in the 
fight of heaven; and though the natural delicacy of thofe 
feelings, which are the diftinguifhing ornaments of the female, 
were deadened in the unhallowed haunts of fhame, a faint 
fomething of what fhe once had been remained; that fome- 
thing was pity, and that pity dropped a feeling tear upon the’ 


cold bofom of the inanimate Jofcelina.” 


Art. V. The Submiffions of Dependance. A Novel. 
One Volume. 3s. 6d. fewed. Hookham. 1797. 


F this work, to fay much, would be to wafte both 

our own and the reader’s time: the poetry it con- 
tains 1s nonfenfe, and the profe madnefs. Whoever the 
author or autherefs may be, we recommend to them a 
iefs liberal ufe of “ the Tufcan grape;” for indeed, the 
frantic folly of this fingle volume mutt have been dic- 
tated by intoxication alone. 
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ArT. VI. The Hifory of Vanillo Gonzales, furnamed 
The Merry Batchelor, from the French of Alain- René 
Le Sage, Author of the celebrated Novels of * Gil 
Blas” and “ The Devil on Crutches.’ 2 Volumes 
1zmo. 7s. boards. Robinfons. 1797. 


"THE name of Le Sage affixed to a novel as its author, 

is of itfelf fufficient to recommend it to the atten- 
tion of every admirer of interefting charaéter and of 
chafte fentiment. The two juftly celebrated novels of 
‘“* Gil Blas’’ and “ Diable Boiteux,” have drawn upon 
him the merited applaufe and admiration of the whole 
literary world. He has been perufed by every clafs of 
readers with pleafure, by fome with ecftafy ; by all with 
inftruétion ; and has been quitted in every inftance with 
fatisfaction. We therefore feel it a duty incumbent 
upon us, out of refpeét and veneration for his character, 
to pafs the fevereit cenfure on thofe who were the in- 
ftruments of laying before the public this unfinifhed 
novel; being convinced that it never was the author’s 
intention to ufher it into the world in its prefent garb. 
It has not the fhadow of a plot, nor have the incidents 
the imalleft degree of regularity. It isa ftrange inco- 
herent jumble of tales and ftories, fometimes tidiculous, 
fometimes ferious, at others bordering on the myfte- 
rious, and, in moft inftances, utterly devoid both of in- 
ftruction and entertainment. There are in it fo many 
tales without intereft; fo many incidents without con- 
neétion; fo many charaéters without meaning ; and fo 
many tranfaétions fo wholly out of nature ; that it is 
rendered, notwithftanding the aid of the eloquent and 
captivating diction of Le Sage, one of the moft tedious 
and infipid productions that we have ever been doomed 
to perufe. 
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